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Fifty-third Annual Convention—The 


American Institute of Architects, 
Washington, D. C. 


Second Day’s Proceedings 


N addition to the printed committee reports, 

liberally supplied to delegates and the press, 

the chairmen of the various committees were 
in eacn instance called upon when their respective 
reports came up for action, to briefly supplement 
them by oral statements. This afforded opportunity 
for questions which were freely asked and as freely 
answered. 

The first report to come up for consideration dur- 
ing the morning session of the second day was that 
of the Committee on Small Houses, of which Mr. 
Edwin H. Brown, of Minneapolis, was chairman. 

Mr. Brown stated: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SMALL Houses 

The Committee on Small Houses felt that the 
thing for it to do was not to make a survey of 
the small house question and get a number of very 
valuable records and data and all that sort of thing, 
but it felt, after looking the situation over, that it 
was very distinctly up to the Institute and up to the 
profession of architecture to provide some help in 
getting out reasonably good plans for small houses ; 
and so it started in to see if it could not construct 
a machine that could actually do this. It was very 
fortunately placed, in that the general conditions of 
the work in Minnesota and the Northwest had 
brought to the profession in that part of the world 
the vital necessity of doing something to meet this 
particular case. Some of the lumber-yards were 
establishing large drafting rooms and getting out 
plans for small houses, one that I know of employ- 
ing from fifty to seventy-five draftsmen, getting out 
plans quickly for small houses which were pre- 
sented free to anyone who bought the materials for 
their houses from this particular lumber-yard. The 
various material associations throughout the country 
found it necessary in securing sales of their particu- 
lar goods that they shou'd be able to give free plans 


to the people who wanted to build small houses. 
How could we meet the situation ? 

Minnesota architects thought they could meet it; 
and so they got together at the begianing twelve 
architects, all of whom happened to be members of 
the Institute, and they formed a small organization, 
duly incorporated, and each firm took out a member- 
ship in this corporation and paid cash for a certifi- 
cate of stock, and incorporated themselves as The 
Architects’ Service Bureau of Minnesota. This had 
such possibilities, and met with such favor, that the 
committee felt it was the proper idea to be put into 
execution by the profession in general. 

The next question was, “How about the local 
touch: Minnesota architects could not make a 
very great success in designing buildings for South- 
ern California, or for Florida, or for Louisiana, 
because as we build a house in Minnesota, it would 
be a waste of money to try to build it that way 
in those parts of the world. So that meant that this 
organization must extend throughout the country ; 
ard thus was evolved the scheme as laid down in 
this report. 

Then, “How could that be controlled?” The 
logical head of all things in the profession is the 
American Institute of Architects. (Applause.) 
Why not, then, have the American Institute of 
Architects deliberately take charge of all this work, 
and manage it? We have a Board of Directors that 
we consider a very wise board. If we could get 
them to take charge of it, we felt the thing was 
assured. And so we laid out the plan submitted 
to you in this report. 

Briefly, that plan means a National Service Bu- 
reau. Now came the question: A great many 
architects, members of the Institute and others, out 
in the West, the Southwest, and the South, are 
doing a great deal of small house work. Many of 
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them, in fact, do nothing but residence work, and as 
we get out into those parts of the country the resi- 
dence work is not big. A twenty-thousand-dollar 
house is a pretty good proposition. A man with 
six, eight or ten of those during the year is 
earning his livelihood very nicely. It might have 
been dangerous for the Institute to put in something 
that would hurt his practice. It would not be fair. 
And so we decided that the proper name would be 
“The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau.” 

The next thing was, How should this be han- 
dled throughout the country? That meant the Arch- 
itects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United 
States, and that should be a corporation without 
stock, without any capital, the board of directors 
of which should be the Board of Directors of the 
American Institute of Architects, so that they could 
control the whole thing. 

Then the committee felt that they should get out 
standard articles of incorporation and by-laws, so 
that those different parts of the country that were 
interested in this proposition could incorporate in 
different districts, whether by chapter or regionally, 
depending upon the conditions of the country, and 
on the same basis start a bureau, a service bureau; 
and this, please, is the proper use of the word “serv- 
ice.” It means service to the people in general from 
the professional standpoint, to be spread all over 
the country. Then anybody in any part of the coun- 
try desiring a plan—let us take a common happen- 
ing in Minnesota: Many people move to California, 
or to the South, and desire to build, and they do not 
know anything about conditions in those parts of 
the country. They frequently come to architects 
and say: “Please let me take plans for a house 
out to the Coast and build it.” This would mean 
that some of these people going there would be 
at once referred to the Architects’ Small House 
Service Bureau of Southern California, we will say, 
who would then take the matter over and handle 
it for them. 

So we laid out these various small bureaus which 
are directly tied into the Architects’ Small House 
Bureau of the United States. If the thing travels 
on, it means ultimately that we will have perhaps 
five or six hundred architects, mayhap more, giving 
direct attention to the question of the small house. 
3y “small house’ we mean houses of three, four, 
five and six We thought that. thirty-five 
hundred or five thousand dollars would cover it when 
we began ; but conditions have changed, and it prob- 
ably means seven or eight thousand, or maybe more, 
as the limit now. 


rooms. 


In regard to the architect who is doing small- 
house work, this does not infringe upon his particu- 
lar branch of the profession, because all he has to do 
is to become a member of this Small House Bureau, 
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and he can take just as active a part in it as he 
wishes—the more active, the better—and he has 
then at his disposal not only his own ability in that 
line but the ability of ten or fifteen other men in 
his vicinity who are working with him, and he is 
reasonably remunerated for his work. 

This has possibilities of developing into the most 
wonderful profit-making scheme that you can con- 
sider. This could be built up into a great commer- 
cial enterprise, and reap enormous profits; but the 
Institute could not touch it under those circum- 
stances, and so you will note that it has been tied 
down. It is a limited dividend proposition. To 
make the men work who go into it (it seems a 
strange thing, but people who do not put up any 
money for anything are not very much interested 
in it, and something for nothing is of very little 
value) we have laid down that each man going 
into this should pay $100 for his certificate of stock, 
and then he is tied up to a certain amount of work 
which he is to give, for which he will be repaid at 
the usual rates for architectural service. He cannot 
make more than 8 per cent upon his investment. If 
he takes a share of stock and puts $100 in it he 
gets $8 a year profit. The thing must be run as a 
strictly commercial enterprise. 

A number of the national organizations of the 
country, such as the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the American Face Brick Asso- 
ciation, and organizations of that type and size, have 
expressed the utmost interest in this movement. 
They have made trips to Minneapolis to discuss the 
possibilities, and they are back of it, | am sure, from 
the beginning to end. They appreciate the point 
that the logical people to make drawings, designs, 
and carry out the building of small houses are the 
men that were trained for that particular profes- 
sion, and therefore they will be glad, undoubtedly, 
as time goes on and we show them that we can do 
the work—which is to be doubted, at present, rea- 
sonably. The architect’s profession will then be 
the principal designers of the small houses in the 
United States, as they should be. (Applause.) 

[ want to call your attention merely to the two 
important points—that it is not a profit-making 
enterprise ; that it is designed so to spread its activi- 
ties over the country that any person in any part of 
the country desiring a small house can get a plan 
that is designed to suit his community. It will be 
more or less of a limited service of love to take the 
plans as laid down and build from those. You will 
note that the Service Bureau insists upon its owner- 
ship and proprietorship of the plans. It speaks of 
them as instruments of service only. if the owner 
of a house desires to keep one special set of plans 
to look over he may have them, but he must return 
any others that he gets, and nobody can build from 
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them without express permission of the Service Bu- 
reau. We hope to be able to control the situation 
so that we will not have block after block of exactly 
the same houses. We may spread them over a few 
square miles, and have a number of the same in the 
same city, but they will at least be spread about 
enough so that there will be variety. 

Then came the question of the trade-mark: What 
should we use for a trade-mark? Trade-marks are 
necessary now when you are conducting an experi- 
ment, a business enterprise; and we sat down and 
worked one out. It is rather small. You can see 
it very easily when you get the magazine. As you 
get it, it is a small house. It was originally the 
original small shelter of a house, with the initials, 
“A.S.H.S.B.” across the middle, making the letter 
“A”, standing for “Architecture.” In it is the letter 
of the particular “M” at this point, meaning ‘Min- 
nesota.”” When Nebraska starts her Service Bureau, 
that will be changed to “N,” and “Nebraska” will 
be written under it, and for such as come from the 
national headquarters it will be “U.S.A.” They 
will all be tied together. They will all be gotten up 
on the same general plan, as we see it, so that these 
plans, these magazines, will go all over the country, 
and every plan will be stamped with this trade- 
mark until it is thoroughly understood that archi- 
tects are back of this thing. 

The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, Inc., 
of Minnesota is a corporation formed by a num- 
ber of practicing architects to supply professional 
service, well studied and carefully prepared plans, 
specifications, details, all necessary information—at 
minimum cost—for the erection of 3, 4, 5 and 6- 
room homes of safe investment. This service is 
ready-to-use and limited to houses of six rooms. 
For larger homes employ an individual architect 
and pay him a reasonable fee. The Architects’ 
Small House Service Bureau, Inc., of Minnesota, 
can be considered a non-profit-making enterprise be- 
cause it is formed with a very small capital and is 
a limited dividend corporation. 

The names of the members are given, and their 
offices—Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth and Grand 
Forks. We are starting advertising, gentlemen. 
We are advertising in competition with the other 
people, and we are doing it because it is not adver- 
tising any particular architect. It is advertising the 
professional service, and what it is, and we have got 
to put it before the people of this country so they 
will understand it, and so we are doing. ( Applause. ) 

There ensued a long and interesting discussion on 
the features of this report. Two very pronounced 
opinions were expressed. One, that a general ex- 
tension of the Minneapolis idea would result in de- 
priving the young architect of the value of the ex- 
perience he now gains in securing and executing 
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this class of work on low-cost houses. Fear was 
expressed that all the many experiences that go to 
build the young architect’s qualification for larger 
work would be taken away. Another opinion was 
that those who participated in these schemes would 
soon have supplied series of plans and designs which 
could be with slight variation many times repeated. 
Thus there would be no further use for their serv- 
ices as there would be no demand for further de- 
signs. 

On the part of those who more strongly favored 
the adoption of the committee report, these objec- 
tions were regarded as not based on the actual 
experience of the Minneapolis Chapter, whose work 
in this direction was believed to have successfully 
solved the question of designing low-cost houses, 
and to have created an example that might be suc- 
cessfully followed by Chapters everywhere. 

STATE SOCIETIES 

The important question of State Societies, and 
the definition of the exact attitude of the Institute 
toward those organizations, was next in order. 

Mr. Robert D. Kohn, chairman of the Committee 
on State Societies, read the report of his committee, 
as follows: 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors held in New 
York in December, 1919, the President was authorized to 
appoint a Committee of the Board to investigate and report 
on the problems of relationship between the Institute and 
State Societies. The Committee appointed by the President 
consisted of Messrs. Parker, Waid and Kohn, the last 
named being Chairman. The field of work assigned to 
this Committee may perhaps best be indicated by a state- 
ment prepared by the Board previous to the appointment 
of the Committee, which subjects extensibly were assigned 
to the Committee for consideration. These subjects in- 
clude: 

(1) A form of invitation to be issued to State Socie- 
ties inviting them to send representatives to the next Con- 
vention; (2) a protest from one Chapter against the in- 
vitation being sent to a State Society in its territory; 
(3) general consideration of work of different kinds 
that can be accomplished by State Societies, different 
from and more extended than can be done by Chapters 
of the Institute; (4) the difficulty faced by the Institute 
Committee on Increase of Membership in enlisting men 
who found it more to their advantage to join one of the 
State Societies; (5) the desire of the Post-War Com- 
mittee to encourage the formation of State Societies in- 
tended to have a much broader scope as to membership 
than have Chapters of the Institute; (6) the whole ques- 
tion of relationship of State Societies to the Institute. 
On one hand, the suggestion that they be organized or 
reorganized under the auspices of the Institute, and on 
the other hand, the idea that they may best be kept sep- 
arate, but should co-operate with and be helped by the 
Institute; (7) the suggestion that the Institute itself 
should change its requirements of membership so as to 
include every one that is now eligible for the most liberal 
type of State Association. 

In addition to this the Committee was instructed to pre- 
pare a program for the consideration of the Board at its 
pre-Convention meeting indicating a desirable form of Con- 
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stitution and By-laws for State Societies and suggestions 
of any relative changes that might become necessary in 
the Institute Constitution and By-laws in case it were 
deemed desirable that the re!ationship between the State 
Societies and the Institute be recognized in the Institute 
Constitution. 

In carrying out the instructions of the Board your special 
Committee has assumed the position that it was not directed 
to prepare a Constitution and By-laws for State Societies, 
but was the medium through which suggestions for such 
drafts might be considered. One such draft was submitted 
by one of the sub-Committees of the Post-War Committee, 
was criticized by the Chairman of your Committee and was 
printed in amended form and distributed to members of the 
Post-War Committee throughout the country by that Com- 
mittee. On the recommendation of your special Commit- 
tee the Executive Committee of the Board had already 
notified the membership of the Institute that this draft 
sent out by the Post-War Committee did not have the 
approval of the Board, nor were the recommendations ac- 
companying the draft in line with the Board's general 
policy. 

Since the meeting of the Nashville Convention a num 
ber of matters affecting this prob‘em of State Societies 
have developed. A new State Society has been formed in 
New York, to which all registered architects are eligible 
to membership and all draftsmen employed in the offices 
of architects eligible for registration. New Jersey has 
formed a State Society under the wings of the New Jersey 
Chapter of the Institute, to which all registered architects 
are eligible, the p!an being similar to that of the Boston 
Society of Architects, if your Committee understands that 
plan (of which some of its members are uncertain). The 
Pennsylvania State Association decided at its meeting of 
April 20 not to change their State Association into the same 
form as that of the New York, but to remain an Associa- 
tion of the Institute. We believe that Ohio is still unde- 
cided on this point. Some of the Pennsylvania Chapters 
have developed an admirable plan for redistricting the 
State and the Southern Pennsylvania Chapter has volun- 
teered to try to form two additional Chapters in the State 
to take care of the men remote from the centers of the 
present Chapters, the idea being that these additional 
Chapters would remove the necessity for another type of 
State Association. 

After considering the merit of these moves and the 
communications relating to them from various parts of the 
country, having studied a lengthy analysis of the effect of 
State Societies prepared by the Secretary of the Ohio 
State Association, Mr. Chubb, realizing also that the whole 
question is very much involved in that of regional Asso- 
ciations and the powers delegation of the Institute to re- 
gional Committees, your Committee of the Board recom- 
mends a report to the Convention as follows: 

That the Convent‘on authorize the appointment of a 
Committee on State Societies which shall 

(a) Consider the varying conditions that exist in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, which probab!y make it un- 
wise to adopt any single country-wide policy on this 
subject. 

(b) To consider conditions in each State or each sec- 
tion of the country and try to discover what type of 
Association would serve best for that region; whether 
or not Chapters of the Institute can be made to serve 
the purpose or new State Societies should be formed; or 
again, whether the Institute Societies now in existence 
can be extended in powers to take care of the situation. 
(c) Study the problem of the formation of State So- 
cieties where there is no State Registration Law and re- 
port on whether or not the test of registration is not the 
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only test that should be applied to State Societies, 

(d) Consider any drafts of State Society Constitu 
tions that may be submitted and prepare an opinion for 
the consideration of the Board on this subject. 

(e) Consider whether or not the Institute should make 
any changes in its By-laws in so far as they affect Stat 
Societies of the Institute formed by Chapters in order 
to give them broader powers and permit of their affilia 
tion with groups of draftsmen and architects outside the 
Institute, etc. 

(f) Consider by what means the Institute can increase 
the number of Chapters and the desirability of a State 
Society of the Institute to be formed in every State 
where there is more than one Chapter. 

(g) Consider whether the Institute itself should 
broaden the field of its influence by including either in 
the Institute or within State Societies or in affiliated 
bodies every competent practicing architect and drafts 
man in the country. 


(h) Consider and report on the effect upon these 


problems of the creation of regional Conventions or a 

reorganization of the Institute so as to make its Con- 

ventions representative of four or five regional Conven- 
tions to be held in different parts of the country. 

(Note: This paragraph has not received the approval 

of Messrs. Parker and Waid.) 

Continuing, Mr. Kohn stated: 

Those of us who have been in touch with the re- 
actions in various parts of the country toward the 
policy adopted by Nashville are quite certain that 
a thing that is desirable in one State may not be 
desirable in another. I think that all the members of 
that committee felt strongly that they wished to 
encourage any plan which would include these or- 
ganizations of architects affiliating in some way, co- 
operating in some wise, with the Institute itself, the 
whole body of architects in the country, and not 
only a group of architects, or perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished practitioners. It is an attempt quite 
favorable to the movement that was made at Nash- 
ville, that is, an attempt to increase the democracy 
of this movement by including a larger body of prac- 
titioners, and not an attempt to kill a move for that 
kind of democratization, and I hope it will have the 
support of the convention. It is practically a re- 
quest that the Board be permitted to study this 
subject for another year and make definite recom- 
mendations to the next convention. ( Applause.) 

Mr. Waid. Mr. President: the convention is 
p'eased to know that fifteen gentlemen representing 
ten different State Associations have responded to 
the invitation to be present at this convention. 

[ move you at this point, before our own dele- 
gates discuss the subject, that we invite them to 
take the floor and speak upon the subject of State 
Associations. 

Mr. Kohn. If that motion carries I should like 
to introduce the gentlemen representing each of these 
societies who have expressed a willingness to express 
their point of view. 

Mr. Hammond. Mr. President, | am a member 
of the Illinois Chapter and also President of the 
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Illinois Society of Architects, and I feel that all the 
State Societies should be in favor of this resolution 
of the board, but I think that the wording of the 
last sentence is unfortunate, and I would like to 
have that changed if Mr. Kohn is willing to do so, 
so there will not be any appearance of reconsidering 
anything that was done at the other convention, 
which might psychologically affect some of those 
men who are not here. We do not want to give 
the impression that we do not want to encourage 
the State Societies, and in stating that you want to 
reconsider that action I think you would give that 
impression. 

Mr. Kohn. I would be very glad to reword my 
resolution if I have been unfortunate in the remark, 
so as to withdraw the word “reconsideration” and 
simply state that it is the policy of the Institute to 
do so-and-so, and I will so reword it. 

The Chairman. If that is agreeable, the Chair 
will so order. 

Are you ready for the question? 

(The motion, duly seconded, was carried.) 

The Chairman. Will Mr. Kohn kindly read it 
again ? 

Mr. Kohn. I have here five State Societies. There 
may be others that were represented at a little 
luncheon given by the Directors to-day to the dele- 
gates present from State Societies who are not mem- 
bers of the Institute, and I should like to introduce 
these gentlemen, not in the order of their impor- 
tance, but just as I happen to have them written on 
this slip of paper before me, and I should like to 
call, first, on one of the representatives from the 
Montana State Society, Mr. Wilson, and ask him 
to express his views on relationship to the Institute. 

The Chairman. Mr. Wilson, of Montana. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Mr. Wilson. Mr. Chairman, Members of the 
Institute: I would like to take advantage of this 
opportunity to first thank the Institute for the very 
great privilege, as we consider it, to have represen- 
tation here, which is the first meeting in the history 
of Montana where, I believe, there has been a rep- 
resentative of a State Society at the Institute Con- 
vention. We certainly appreciate this and consider 
it a great privilege. 

To begin with, the profession in Montana is really 
a baby profession. We have not been in existence 
very long. Architecture is considered much more 
of a luxury than a necessity and, therefore, it is a 
continual battle amongst us to get work. The people 
do not want us. They much prefer to go to the 
lumber-yard, as you heard Mr. Brown mention this 
morning, where they have their draftsmen and 
where they give their plans for nothing. They go 
to them for the school houses, and our State Board 
of Health, even, in the State Government, will give 
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plans for the school houses, and they are passed upon 
by the State’s Board of Health, which knows noth- 
ing at all about construction or architecture. We 
have one continual scrap along that line. There- 
fore, as a profession and as our mothers and fathers 
went to the West in the early days and blazed the 
trail for future civilization of the West, we feel we 
are blazing the trail for the upbuilding of the archi- 
tect’s profession. (Applause.) 

About 1900 there was a State Society organized in 
Montana, but there were not enough architects to 
keep it alive and it died a natural death. About 1910 
or 1911, when a few more of us came into the field, 
we were able to reorganize that. It has been going 
now for about ten years. Every meeting we have 
is a little bit better than the other. 

At the beginning we were all greeting each other 
with a six-shooter in one pocket and a knife in the 
hand. Now there is a much better feeling among 
us and it is getting better right along. We have 
one or two meetings a year. There are about thirty- 
five to forty architects in the State. We have about 
thirty in our State Society. 

They are not all the best architects in the world, 
but we feel that we would rather have them with us 
than “agin” us. (Applause.) In that way we are 
taking the novice or the carpenter that thinks he is 
an architect, who has been able to get a certificate 
due to the recent law that we passed, and we are 
tryirg to educate him. 

Now we look to the American Institute of Archi- 
tects as the guiding star for all our deliberations. 
Most of us abide by the ethics of the Institution. At 
least, we try to. Most of us abide by your charges, 
or try to get them, and some of us lose jobs by it. 
In fact, since I came to this meeting I have lost a 
job (Laughter). I kept to your percentage and the 
other fellows went below me. 

Therefore, it looks to me as though, if we can 
have representation—or perhaps the regional sys- 
tem would be better, where we can get together and 
talk these things over—that we will do more toward 
educating the public and making better architecture 
known and appreciated in Montana than in any 
other method or system that I know of. Therefore, 
we will appreciate anything as an association that 
the Institute might send us or in any way might 
direct us, and I assure you we are very, very glad 
to follow your dictates. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Kohn. I should now like to introduce one 
of the representatives from the Michigan State So- 
ciety, Mr. Malcolmson. (Applause.) 

Mr. Malcolmson. Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen of 
the Convention: Perhaps I may be able to give you 
some information regarding the work of the Michi- 
gan Society of Architects which may form a meas- 
urable basis for your conclusions as regards the 


















































general issue and as to the desired ‘relationship, if 
any, between societies and the American Institute 
of Architects. 

When this message came to our Society we did 
not feel that there was very much that we could con- 
tribute to the matter, but we thought it wise to have 
someone come here to listen and consult with you 
in regard to it. But the general feeling was some- 
what as might be described by the man who has re- 
ceived a black-hand letter which called for a dona- 
tion on his part of $10,000 or a threat to kidnap his 
wife. By appointment he met the two black-handers 
and he stated to them, “I haven’t got the $10,000 
but I am in sympathy with your movement.” 
(Laughter and applause. ) 

My own personal position in connection with this 
matter might be described in the reply of the maiden 
lady of uncertain years who, when reprimanded 
because she had not entered the field of matrimony, 
stated that she held herself in a condition of recep- 
tivity for all sublime chances. ( Laughter.) 

Consequently, you understand I am here to learn 
as well as perhaps to impart some little measure of 
information. 

There is no friction between the Michigan Society 
of Architects and the Michigan Chapter of the 
American Institute—none whatever. We are work- 
ing together in absolute co-operation, the effect of 
the activity of the Society from the time of its 
organization on its present basis, in which organi- 
zation Mr. Stanford Hall, of Chicago, a prominent 
Institute member, co-operated. From that time the 
Michigan Chapter of the Institute, as show by th’s 
chart in the Journal which was received 11 tie con- 
vention here to-day—this graphic chart shows that 
the Chapter increased from the time of the inaugu- 
ration of our society to the present day just 100 per 
cent. This will give you some conception of the 
effect of society organization upon chapter activities 
as manifested, at least, in the State of Michigan. 
Instead of being a detriment it has been an advan- 
tage. Of course, in this process the biblical idea of 
the lion and the lamb lving down together was, I 
might say, exemplified, but, of course, at its eon- 
clusion the lamb was inside the lion, which, of course, 
was no detriment. (Laughter. ) 

I noticed in the hotel, as illustrating this prin- 
ciple, a little couplet by James Russell Lowell: 

“As one lamp lights another, nor grows less, 
So nobleness enkindleth nobleness.” 

And the Chapter has not grown less, it has grown 
more, and the Society in the realm of this mutual 
swelling has not grown less. 

Now to an intelligent organization of this kind 
it is unnecessary to illustrate the value of organiza- 
tion, and yet we must all appreciate the value of 
organization, and co-operation. I do not think we 
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can too highly appreciate it. It is illustrated in a 
very simple and brief story which perhaps might not 
be too full of levity for an august body of this kind, 

A colored driver taking his master through a 
country path, and being very expert with the black- 
snake whip, was nipping off the butterflies and 
bumblebees and bugs, etc., from the trees and flow- 
ers, and they came along by a hornets’ nest hanging 
within nice reach of the whip—that is, in the mind 
of the master. He says: “Sambo, take off that 
hornets’ nest.” He says: “No, sir, not on your 
life. Them’s organized.” ( Laughter.) 

Now, in conclusion, regarding the matter of or- 
ganization as affecting legislation, you may go before 
the legislators and you can tell them all about the 
Renaissance, you can tell them all about the differ- 
ent styles of architecture, you can tell them all about 
the advantages of city planning and municipal plan- 
ning, and all this, one way and another, and they 
may listen to you and they may not. They may 
give you some attention or they may give you no 
attention. It is something they do not understand 
technically or in any other way. And more than 
that, they do not care to understand. But, gen- 
tlemen, there is one thing that legislators, large or 
small, in important national bodies or in the bodies 
in connection with the most minute municipality— 
there is one thing they do understand ; they certainly 
do understand votes. (Laughter.) 

Now, gentlemen, you will all realize that in a 
profession which has to deal so frequently with 
practical issues and with legislators of various 
kinds, from boards of education up through city 
councilors and even national legislation, it is no 
special detriment to have presented to these peo- 
ple the value that there is in an organization back 
of the requests that you make and of the arguments 
you have to offer. They are much more effective 
when the individuals to whom you offer them 
realize that there may be some possible danger, or 
detriment in neglecting to give you some attention. 
Otherwise you would be as helpless as the minister 
who was all ready to make the most magnificent 
drive of his life in the game of golf, and the caddie, 
innocently perhaps, but in some way, disconcerted 
him just enough to destroy the drive, and he turned 
and says: “You naughty—naughty—you—you—you 
—you naughty caddie!” (Laughter.) 

There is another question with regard to this, and 
the broader, it seems to me, you can get this propa- 
ganda of architectural training and culture and 
refinement and education, the more individuals you 
can introduce it to, the greater will be your scope, 
and you are reaching out into fields perhaps, under 
society auspices, that you cannot normally reach by 
the limits of this body of the American Institute. 

Now as regards the respect for votes, I cannot re- 
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frain from telling you another anecdote, because 
Emerson says: “Don't argue, illustrate.” (Laugh- 
ter.) This was another colored gentleman whose 
name was Rastus. He went out hunting bear with 
his master with a number of Northern visitors, and 
they tracked a bear to a den, a dark-looking hole. 
They all came up there and stood around the den 
with their rifles ready for action, and the master 
got impatient and said: “Rastus, go in there.” 
Rastus looked around, his face changed in its hue 
as much as could be expected from a gentleman of 
his color, he backed up and trembled. The master 
said again: “‘Rastus, go in there.” Rastus looked 
around again. Finally he took one look at the 
Colonel and he dodged irto the den. He was not in 
there but a fraction of a second when he came out 
with his clothes disarranged and somewhat disturbed 
in appearance. After him came the bear. The bear 
was disposed of by the surrounding gunners who 
were ready for him, and finally one of the Northern 
visitors came over to Rastus and said: “Did you 
know that bear was in the hole?” ‘Yes, sir.” “Well, 
why did you go in that hole?” “Well, sir, you see it 
was like dis: I never had no pussonel acquaintance 
with dat dar bear; I didn’t know dat bear; I had 
nebah seed that bear before, but, my Gawd, I knows 
the Cunnel!”” ( Laughter.) 

Gentlemen, it is not a matter of introducing some 
new thing. The State Societies are with us and they 
have some advantages. Perhaps districts may differ, 
but with us they have a benevolent work and they 
are doing it. I may say that the Michigan Chapter 
yields to nobody in its regard for the American 
Institute of Architects; we look upon this body as 
being the central body for the propagation of archi- 
tectural truth, so to speak. -We look upon it, with 
its traditions and its history, to be something more 
than revered, to be followed and treasured, and we 
would like to come to you and get your counsel and 
your advice and your instructions, if you please. 
\WVe come here not in a spirit of combat, but in a 
spirit of service (Applause). We feel that we can 
go out under your instructions and we will suppose. 
for instance, in a practical way that something of a 
legislative characteris desired to be carried out. 
Now instead of coming and negotiating with a mass 
of Congressmen or a bureaucracy or in some way 
attempting to affect these individuals as they are in 
their organization, supposing by the ramifications of 
a State Society, embracing all sections of the coun- 
try and all calibers of the men in the profession, that 
we are able to see these legislators in their homes, 
in connection with their family life and their busi- 
ness associations, and show them that it is in the 
interest of their constituents that certain measures 
which we realize to be of general benefit should be 
followed, can we not readily show them the advan- 
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tages. And so then we say, as the Michigan So- 
ciety, let us come in and co-operate with you, let us 
endeavor by some means or another, by every means 
in our power, to arise from the condition of recog- 
nized measurable stagnation which now oppresses 
the profession and come into one of co-operation, 
federation or any other way by which we may work 
together for the benefit of the profession. Let's 
go. Thank you. (Appiause.) 

(Mr. Kohn in the chair.) 

The Chairman. New York has a young State 
association formed in June of last year which is 
represented by two non-Institute members of that 
association at this convention, Mr. Riley Gordon 
and Mr. Loth, of Troy. I believe Mr. Loth has 
agreed to say a word for that association—Mr. Loth. 

Mr. Loth. Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 
Association: There was a darky minister—(Laugh- 
ter )—this is a true story now—who was summoned 
to a congregation, or, called, as it was called, to 
preach a sample sermon, and he had by an unfortu- 
nate or, rather, a fortunate circumstance brought 
one of his old-time efforts, the title page and the 
last page, and he forgot all of the middle, and it is 
needless to say that he got the job (Laughter). 

Now the last two gentlemen who have spoken have 
certainly covered the ground, and, therefore, it 1s 
perhaps for me, figuratively speaking, to say that 
I have forgotten not only the middle but also my 
title page and my peroration. 

[ do consider it a great honor to stand here as a 
representative of the New York State Association 
of Architects. I presume it is the largest or, in fact, 
New York State contains the greatest number of 
architects of any State in the Union. This new 
association has, in my opinion, not grown to the 
expectations that I had looked forward to, and I 
will admit that I am just a little bit depressed over 
the result. There is nothing to be gained by kidding 
one’s self. It is better to look the devil squarely 
in the face and, of course, if we can, lick him, all 
right. z 

Now the American Institute of Architects since 
1858 has been a standard for everyone practicing 
architecture in the country and looked up to, but it 
has been difficult to get the great majority of prac- 
titioners into the Institute. I can remember way back 
many years when several men like myself, then 
young, discussed the question as to whether we 
should go into the Institute or not, and we decided 
we would not. I think now, of course, I made a 
mistake at that time. Now how can the great mass 
of practitioners be elevated just one little peg higher 
up? How can it be done? I betieve that it is 
through the medium of the State associations. 

Now I have talked with young men of to-day 
about joining the New York State Association and 
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most everyone of them has said to me: Why, what 
good will it do me? Now that is a lamentable atti- 
tude, but it is a fact. That is the way they look at 
it. Now,” I have said to those young men: “You 
should not ask me what good this association is 
going to do to you; you should say to yourself, I 
will join this association and I will give all my 
time, my talent and my money to elevate my co- 
workers and the body politic. (Applause.) It is 
the nature of the service, the thought, that dominates 
all through this country to-day in almost every pro- 
fession to an extent the like of which has never been 
realized in this country before, at least, probably 
not in the memory of those that are here now. 

It is up to someone to show us how in the State 
of New York, and I limit my view to that, because 
I know absolutely nothing about the conditions in 
other States—it is up to someone to show us how to 
bring about a change for the better. 

Now I apprehend that we have probably 50 archi- 
tects of the State in the State Association. There 
are no doubt 1,000 practitioners in the State of New 
York that belong to no association whatever. 

Now just to illustrate, we have in the City of Al- 
bany an organization of architects and consulting 
engineers, I think of about twenty-five members, and 
I do not think there are four members of that asso- 
ciation that are members of the State Association, 
and somehow or other we do not seem to be able 
to get them in. Now why? I will admit that I 
do not know. I have tried, I have made personal 
solicitation, I have written letters. The reason that 
they do not come in is perhaps because I am not able 
to present to them the advantages of joining the 
association in such a way—it probably needs some- 
body more capable. Now whatever the reason is 
I do not know, but I do hope that this Institute will 
be able to build up strong State organizations that 
will be working hand in glove with the Institute. 
The Institute will be the national clearing house and 
each State will be permitted to solve the preblems 
You all know the motto, “Do it 


peculiar to itself. 
Now I will admit, brethren, when I say I 
am somewhat distressed and disappointed over the 
result that we have not got our thousand members 
together in a year, that perhaps I am rather ambi- 
tious of results, but that motto, “Do it now,” is very 
forceful, and I should like to see the thing accom- 


now.” 


plished in a moment. I would like to see all these 
1,500 practitioners in the State of New York rub- 
bing elbows one with the other and learning that 
each one is just as good as he himself and there are 
some who are better, and every man would be bet- 
ter if he came in contact with the man who is just 
a little bit above himself. 

Now, as I say, I should like to see us do it now, 
but that, of course, is impossible, but I would like 
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to have the Institute say to us just how we can do 
it. (Applause. ) 

The Chairman: The Illinois Society of Archi- 
tects is represented by three visiting delegates to 
this convention. I am going to ask Mr. Ralph C, 
Harris to speak for that society—Mr. Harris. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen: In the 
first place, | am a rotten story teller, so 1 am not 
going to tell you any stories, but I would like to just 
say a word in regard to the condition we have in 
Illinois. We have not the number of architects they 
have in the State of New York. However, for some 
reason or other we have been far more successful 
in gathering the architects together and we feel that 
the State Societies have a place. 

Now I imagine there are somewhere around 600 
practising architects in the State of Illinois. In the 
Illinois Society we have very nearly 400 of that 600. 
Why it is I am not prepared to say exactly. One 
of our reasons for doing it is that we believe that 
every architect should belong to an association. 
man is licensed in the State, as 
soon as the results of the licensing examination are 
published, he is entitled to join the Illinois Society 
of Architects. Our only requisite for membership 
is a license to practice and honorably practice, and 
in that way we catch the men just as they start their 
professional work, when they are very much inter- 
ested in the thing as a profession, and we do not find 
a great difficulty in getting them to join. Our dues 
are very low. They are something like $8 a year. 
So the financial obligation is not great. We get the 
men together. 

Now we believe that the State Society is a sort of 
a training ground, if you will, for the Chapter of the 
Institute, and we try to make it such. All the things 
we do for the betterment of the profession are done 
in absolute accordance with the ideals of the Institu- 
tion and we work in absolute harmony with the 
Illinois Chapter. I am not going to take any more 
of your time. I realize that the convention has a 
great deal of work to do. 

I would like to bring just one more point to your 
attention, and that is in a very great measure, at 
least in our case, the State associations are gov- 
erned and guided by your own members. If I am 
not mistaken with two exceptions all the officers 
and every director of the Illinois Society is a mem- 
ber of the Illinois Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects. So you can see there must be close 
harmony and that the two organizations work closely 
together. 

I would like to express my appreciation and the 
appreciation of the society for the privilege of be- 
ing here and we wish to thank the Institute for its 
consideration of us. (Applause.) 

The Chairman. The North Dakota Society of 
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Architects is represented by Mr. Hancock. Will 
Mr. Hancock, if he is present, say a word—Mr. W. 
B. Hancock. 

Mr. Hancock. Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen: I 
feel considerable embarrassment in attempting to 
talk to this august body, because I did not expect 
to make a speech and | am very little of a speech- 
maker anyway, and nothing whatever of a story 
teller. We have had some quite entertaining stories. 
I wish I could tell you some equally good. 

I think perhaps the situation as stated by Mr. 
Wilson, of Montana, fits North Dakota quite ad- 
mirably. I think the situation is just about parallel. 

I presume you know that North Dakota has a 
registration law in effect which was found quite 
inadequate, and when it came up to the test of the 
Supreme Court it was declared unconstitutional. 
That, however, has subsequently been cured. At a 
special session of the Legislature late in ine iall of 
1919 the defect in the law was remedied and we 
now think we have a fairly good operating law. 

Mr. Waid. May I ask Mr. Hancock what the 
status of eligibility is? Is it registration? 

Mr. Hancock. Registration and approval by the 
State Board of Architects, which is composed of 
three men in the profession within the State. And 
we are just now in the beginning of things 
there and there are many improvements we would 
like to make, and we hope to make, as time advances. 

I had expected that one of the members of our 
State Board would be here, but unfortunately he 
could not come. Therefore, I am the sole repre- 
sentative, and in the talking end of the thing I am 
rather a poor one. 

Our State Society, the North Dakota Association 
of Architects is the style of it, was organized three 
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years ago and with about twenty members. I think 
we have about thirty practitioners within the State, 
and they are of every kind and degree, the same as 
Mr. Wilson stated of Montana. We do not bar 
anybody and there is considerab!e discretion left 
with the State Board under the law, but so far they 
have been administering the thing quite satisfac- 
torily, I believe, to all the resident architects, and 
I think without any hardship to outside architects 
who have been practicing within the State, some of 
whom are present, and if they have any complaint 
to make against the North Dakota law I would like 
to hear from them. 

On the call for nominations for officers, there 
were four nominations for the presidency, as fol- 
lows: Henry H. Kendall, of Boston; Robert D. 
Kohn, of New York; Milton B. Midam, Jr., of 
Philadelphia, and Ernest J. Russell, of St. Louis. 
The nominations for first vice-president went to 
Charles A. Farrot, of New Orleans, and for second 
vice-president to William B. Faville, of San Fran- 
cisco. William Stanley Parker, of Boston, was 
nominated to succeed himself as secretary, as was 
also D. Everett Waid, of New York, as treasurer. 
The nominations for three to serve on the Board 
of Directors for three years were Charles H. Alden, 
John C. Austin, N. Max Dunning and Abram Gar- 
field. 

The evening session was a conference on Inter- 
Professional Relations, presided over by Mr. Robert 
D. Kohn. 

There was a very interesting exchange of views 
on this important question and some addresses of 
moment. It is expected that a synopsis of these 


addresses will be printed in a later issue. 
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topic of the convention. The many matters to be 
, touched upon in this report cover the whole range of 
Institute activities, and in many cases involve action of 
great importance and corresponding burden. They all, how- 
ever, have a common aim, the larger accomplishment of the 
Institute's purpose, and this is fundamentally service, to 
society and to the profession. This, as always, is the real 
subject before the convention, and, as always, it has two 
sides to be considered, one—what the Institute collectively 
can do for the profession as a whole, and for the indi- 
viduals that compose it; the other, which should be as- 
signed no lesser place, what the individual can do for the 
Institute and the profession, for without this accumulation 
of active individual support the Institute, as a body, can 
accomplish little. 


N: special subject can be referred to as the principal 


[he total membership of the Institute on May 1, 1920, 
was 1580 (as against a total on April 15, 1919, of 1499) 
and is made up as follows: 

Fellows pees ailatetate a | 

Members eo 1178 

Honorary Members ..... m 81 

Honorary Corresponding Members.... a 
Since the last report of the board there have been 

Advanced to Fellows 

Elected Members 


(here have been the following resignations and 
movals: 

Fellows 

Members ng eee 

There have been the following deaths 

Fellows 

Members . 

Honorary Members basa ana tide 

Honorary Corresponding Members. - 

[he total of new active members elected has 

been POSS 
Che total of new Active Members elected has 
and deaths of Active Members has been 
Leaving a net gain in Active Members of 
Membership 
While the board is glad to note that the number of new 

members elected is the second largest ever recorded, and 
shows an increaes of 100 per cent. over last year, electing 
135 new active members, it is convinced that it is far 
below what should be the normal increase, and far below 
what could be secured by the development of a consistent 
effort to that end. The convention last year decided not 
to reduce dues, and the membership campaign was denied 
this impulse. The board hoped, however, that the com- 
mittee it appointed would be able to develop an activity 
among the Chapters that would secure a large increase in 
members even without this inducement, and possib!'y its one 


circular letter to the Chapters is responsible for the in- 
crease reported. If so, it shows how easily it can be done, 
and lends added hope for the success of a consistent cam- 
paign. 

The board believes that this can be accomplished best 
under the direct supervision of the Executive Secretary, 
as a regular Octagon activity, in consultation with a local 
Committee Chairman. Actions by this convention doubt- 
less will effect the procedure that will prove desirable and 
the results that can be secured. In any event the board 
intends to inaugurate a campaign through the Octagon, 
and is contident that it can and will be carried through 
effectively, if the Chapters will appoint interested and 
energetic local committees to co-operate with the Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

Education 

Che report of the Committee on Education is recognized 
by the board as an important report of progress. No 
report on education could well be conclusive. It can only 
be a record of a step in an endless progress. The report, 
however, indicates the wisdom of the reorganization put 
into effect last year and shows definite progress in the 
study of the problems specifically assigned to the com 
mittee 

The board commends for consideration the definition 
of the preparation requisite to the practice of the profes- 
sion and the analysis of the work of the architectural 
schools, faced with the problem of trying to do more 
than they have time to do with pupils inadequately pre- 
pared. 

The board indorses and presents to the convention the 
following resolution of the committee: 

“Werks, The schools of architecture generally are so 
organized as to condense their period of study to four 
years, and 

“WHEREAS, A consideration of the courses given shows 
that they are generally good but hampered by a too great 
condensation, and 

“WHEREAS, It is the conviction of the convention that 
more courses, more thoroughly given, are requisite; there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the American Institute of Architects 
does hereby recommend to all schools to lengthen their 
course in architecture to a period to exceed four years in 
order to make it possible to include such necessary studies 
as have been left out of the curriculum, and to give more 
time for the more complete assimilation of the subjects 
taught.” 

The board also is glad to present for adoption the fol- 
lowing further resolution of the committee, regarding the 
issuance by the Institute of a document for use in connec- 
tion with the standard registration law, indicating a 
standard of professional competency for those admitted 
to practice under the name of architect, and a method of 
determining its fulfillment in individual cases: 

“Whereas, The American Institute of Architects has 
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Report of Committee on Education 


A? in former years, the report of the Committee 
on Education is a scholarly discussion of one 
of the most important subjects that can receive the 
attention of the Institute. It has been generally 
conceded that most of the ills that now beset the 
practice of architecture are due to the fact that the 
practical elements of architectural education have 
not kept pace with the practical developments of 
architectural practice. 

The report presented at Washington exhaustively 
analyzes all the various matters of education that 
have for the past few years been subjected to crit- 
icism. It points out the good and bad elements of 
this criticism and it makes recommendations that 
deserve a better fate than burial in the Institute 
archives. Not alone do these carefully prepared re- 
ports on Education drift along to non-accomplish- 
ment, but other equally well-studied efforts of im- 
portant committees share a similar fate. 

The trouble is that when once permitted there is 
no force, no impetus, to keep them moving steadily 
forward. When a convention has adjourned the 
constructive character of the Institute practically 
ceases. This is not written in a harshly critical man- 
ner. It is simply to state a fact. 

In the first place it is remarkable that groups of 
men who find the exactions of their professional 
work so time consuming should be physically able 
to give the time necessary to the investigations of 
facts and the preparation of these admirable docu- 
ments. It would only be possible by relinquishment 
of practice to continue the forwarding of these 
matters during the twelve months and sometimes 
more between conventions. Anyone who has studied 
these reports and knows their valuable and prac- 
tical nature will regret that so much good has, in a 
sense, gone to waste. 

What is needed now, more than ever before, is a 
reorganization of the executive departments of the 
Institute as centered at Washington. There should 
be an executive secretary and a competent. staff to 
take up and continue these things. The suggestion 
that such a man be selected from the ranks of the 
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profession and placed in charge is a good one. He 
could in one year so fruitfully work that the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects would be known 
throughout the land better than it now is and the 
influence of organized architecture would be some- 
thing to be respectfully considered. “Well begun” 
is today not even “half done.” The world moves 
so quickly that important matters are absolutely but 
nine days’ wonders. If they are to be kept fresh in 
the minds of people they must be constantly kept 
before them. 

The manufacture of power and projectiles is an 
all-important feature in a preparation for war. It, 
however, is in their efficient use in accomplishing 
their purpose that they become valuable. The In- 
stitute has accumulated an arsenal of good, reliable 
ammunition. Most of the extremely valuable is 
still in storage and with no well-skilled element to 
bring it into action. 

To give these things their utmost momentum re- 
quires not only a constantly functioning executive 
body but it is necessary that such an executive body 
should have behind it sufficient power to give what- 
ever it tries to do such a proper momentum. This 
momentum may properly and even necessarily come 
from a membership sufficiently large in proportion 
to the entire number of the profession as to con- 
stitute a representative body. 

The matter of State Societies, 
ghost, will not down. With these organizations in 
every State, an Institute of American Architects, 
and an Academy of Architecture—a condition would 
be attained that would make the profession a group 
of Master Builders that would dominate construc- 
tion and all that is allted to it. 


like Banquo’s 


The Second Day’s Proceedings 


Outstanding as among the most important fea- 
tures of the Fifty-third Convention were the reports 
of the Committees on Small Houses and on State 
Societies. It is with much satisfaction and with due 
acknowledgment to the efficient Convention Press 
Committee that we are enabled to present to our 
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readers what is practically a complete report of this 
second morning’s meeting. 

These debates are worthy of the careful attention 
of every architect, irrespective of Institute affilia- 
tion. The Committee on Small Housing has pre- 
sented a plan which possesses the unusual advantage 
of a practical test. It will be interesting to observe 
to what extent other Chapters will follow the ex- 
ample set by Minneapolis. 

The debate on State Societies very clearly pre- 
sents the views of those who favor such organiza- 
tion. Asa record of opinion this issue will be valu- 
able and will serve to permit quiet and thoughtful 
consideration on a matter perhaps more important 
than any that is now before the architectural pro- 
fession. 

In the May issue of the Journal, Charles St. John 
Chubb discusses with much detail the matter of 
State Societies. He insists that in all matters re- 
ferring to the Institute the Journal should be the 
only forum, and that no member should air his 
opinions in the architectural press. 

It is possible that many men with minds of their 
own will resent this restriction on freedom of speech 
or as to the vehicle through which it may be con- 
veyed. Further, Mr. Chubb remarks, “as long as 
the Institute sticks to its present standards and 
remains a body of the aristocracy of the profession, 
there is room for another kind of architectural 
society.” Which would appear to justify the query, 
is there not room for another kind of architectural 
journal, where speech is free and unrestricted, and 
with standards more democratic? 


Advertising Methods as Used for 
Religious Propaganda 


ELEGATES journeying to Washington for 
the recent Convention will have noticed along 
the roadway a number of signboards proclaiming 
religious texts and urging early repentance for false 


ways of living. These are frankly stated to be 
under the direction of a large group seeking to ad- 
vance a certain nationwide movement organized by 
the churches of this country. 

Perhaps no class of men are more opposed than 
architects to a marring of our public highways by 
blatant and vulgar signboards, and they will de- 
plore the fact that a movement in which all right- 
thinking men participate has descended to such base 
wdisage. 
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It is difficult to understand why a custom so 
generally condemned by those who have the best 
artistic interests of the country at heart should 
be indulged in by the churches, where the aesthetic 
proprieties might reasonably be looked for in their 
highest development. The best traditions of the 
church seem disregarded in this act. Art received 
all its early encouragement under the guidance of 
the church. The monks and friars of medizval days 
practiced it in all its phases, and clothed it with a 
sacredness and dignity that succeeding years have 
not surpassed. 

Tradition must give way to progress. This is not 
a plea for continued conservatism in the conduct 
of the church. Modern conditions must be met 
with modern solutions. The church has adapted 
itself to these conditions, and religion is more and 
more practiced on all seven days a week instead of 
only on the seventh, and practiced, moreover, with 
definite relation to the normal activities of a man’s 
life. 

Interest is therefore transferred from the purely 
artistic point of view represented by the billboard 
incident to the psychological result of the new at- 
titude. The enjoyment of the scenic beauty of the 
countryside is not enhanced by rounding a curve 
and seeing beside a picturesque brook or mountain 
slope the rather searching and indelicate queries re- 
garding the reader’s past and future that now adorn 
not only the signboards but the cliffs and tree trunks 
as well. The silent lessons of primeval nature need 
no help from such obvious daubings, and the passer- 
by is conscious of resentment in place of the peace- 
ful tranquillity of the preceding moment. So that, 
quite apart from the artistic aspect, the idea is 
hardly one to be effective. 

Religion cannot successfully be advertised with- 
out losing its whole essence. The true way to adver- 
tise religion is by service,—by doing the best thing 
one can in the best way one can, and by revealing 
at the same time the capacity of others to do so. 
If we do less than this we retard the highest de- 
velopment of humanity. For humanity moves in 
each of us like the current of a stream. Let us 
keep an unclogged bed for it. Let us in our art 
and architecture, as well as in our religion, do these 
things with the same sacredness and selflessness of 
intent that did the monks and friars, that the modern 
day may continue its material progress without de- 
creasing its spiritual. 
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previously and does now encourage the adoption of laws 
for the registration of architects by all States, and have 
to this end prepared a typical law for the guidance of 
such legislation, and 

“WHEREAS, The efficacy of such laws can be greatly 
enhanced by the adoption of proper standards of profes- 
sional competency and equitable methods for their deter- 
mination; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the American Institute of Architects, 
while convinced that many States will wish to set up 
higher standards, recommend as a minimum standard of 
academic and technical and practical education, and of 
professional competency and methods for its determina- 
tion, the best standards adopted and the methods now 
employed by the States of Illinois and New York.” 

The appendix of the committee’s report indicates inter- 
esting progress in the preparation of the book on the Fine 
Arts suggested by the last convention. The board believes 
the work will prove to be one of the most valuable and 
broadly effective efforts ever undertaken by the Institute 
and offers the subcommittees having it in hand its appre- 
ciation and cordial support. 


Small Houses 

The report of the Committee on Small Houses presents 
activities for which the board has the keenest interest. It 
has been said with some justice that the profession has 
served merely the moneyed classes of the community and 
done nothing for the poor. Here is an opportunity to 
serve effectively that very large section of the public that 
wants to live in small inexpensive houses and that cannot 
afford normal architectural service. 

When the proposal for a Small House Service Bureau 
was presented to the board in November it recorded its 
interest, but could not see its way clear to assume the 
financial burden involved at a time when the organization 
of the Institute Press was still uncompleted and the bond 
issue, then in process, fully involved in the development 
of the existing activities of the Journal. 

The board records its admiration for the energy, devo- 
tion and unselfishness of the committee and the members 
of the Minnesota Chapter in promptly deciding that the 
time was ripe and assuming the burden of initiating the 
work in such a way that it can become a part of a bigger 
national movement when the Institute can see its way clear 
to undertake it. 

Committee on Contracts 

The board notes with satisfaction the probability of early 
publication of the Handbook of Architectural Practice. 
The board is also glad to report that acting under author- 
ity of the fifty-first convention it has approved the Cost 
Plus Fee documents as reported by the Committee on 
Contracts, and has authorized their issuance as Institute 
documents. These documents are suggestive only, and 
serve not as a fixed standard document to be bought and 
used intact, but merely as a guide to those desiring to 
draft a contract on a cost basis. 

The increased revenue from the Standard Documents is 
noted with satisfaction as an index not only of the con- 
stant use of the documents, but also of a return of the 
profession to a more nearly normal activity. 

The fifty-second convention referred to the Committee 
on Contracts a suggested revision of the Schedule of 
Charges. Recently a further suggestion has been presented 
for the consideration of the delegates at this convention. 

The board believes all such suggestions should receive 
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careful consideration. The Schedule of Charges, how- 
ever, is one of the most important standard documents of 
the Institute and should only be changed to accord with 
a strong majority sentiment. 

The board believes that both the suggestions should be 
fully discussed and the arguments of the proponents de- 
veloped for the information of the convention, and that 
they be then referred to each Chapter for discussion during 
the coming year with a view to report by the board to the 
fifty-fourth convention. The board also believes that the 
question of the remuneration of the architect as compared 
to that of other professions and activities as well as to 
that of his draughtsmen should be investigated in the 
broadest way and recommends to the new board the ap- 
pointment of a special committee for this purpose. 

State Societies 

The developments since the last convention indicate 
clearly to the board that the action taken then in regard 
to State Societies was taken without a full understanding 
of import and that this question is very much involved 
by varying local conditions that make any broad uniform 
national policy impossible. It is also involved with the 
closely related prob!em of regional subdivisions of the 
Institute which comes before this convention for considera- 
tion. 

There is no question in the mind of the board regarding 
the desirability of the closest co-operation between the 
Institute and existing State Societies and any new ones 
that may be organized, but it believes the policy and extent 
of new organizations should be more fully investigated in 
connection with new plans for the development of the 
Institute through new Chapters and increased membership. 

For this reason the board offers the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Resolved, That the action of the fifty-second conven- 
tion concerning State Societies be reconsidered and a spe- 
cial committee be appointed to study the subject fully in 
relation to varying local conditions to the best development 
of the Institute organization, and the most effective or- 
ganization of the profession as a whole to meet the needs 
of different districts and report to the Board of Direc- 
tors at its meeting just prior to the next convention.” 

The board urges full discussion of this matter by the 
convention for the instruction of such committee, and 
will present later for consideration a recommendation of 
the Minnesota Chapter. 

Regional Representation 

The question of regional representation on the Board 
of Directors has long been under discussion. It now comes 
before you as a definite proposition for action. The amend- 
ments that have been circulated were prepared by the 
board with a view to making the by-law provisions as 
simple as possible, but with full scope for the development 
of the new relationships between directors and their dis- 
tricts. 

The scheme proposed involves nine districts with one 
director from each. As at present, three directors would 
be elected each year to serve three years. 

Since the amendments were distributed a further sug- 
gestion has been made that there be six districts with one 
director from each, three directors being elected at large. 

This question involves fundamental reorganization of 
the Institute and the board refers it to the convention in 
the hope that there may be many expressions of opinion. 
The board, without having fully developed an opinion on 
many details involved, records its approval of the funda- 
mental idea of a division of the territory of the Institute 

into nine districts, each one of which shall be represented 
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on the Board of Directors by a director elected by the 
district itself 
Draughtsmen’s Organizations 

The old problems of conditions of employment, of divi- 
sion of the rewards of knowledge, experience and industry 
have acquired, during these days of reconstruction, a new 
interest for all people and particularly for all those 
engaged in professional occupations. The draughtsmen in 
our office are asking themselves whether the rewards of 
experience and ability in their chosen work are commensu- 
rate with those received by their acquaintances in other 
professions and industries. They are wondering whether 
the future of the architectural profession offers them suffi- 
cient encouragement to keep alive their interest and en- 
thusiasm. Many have already abandoned the profession 
for other more remunerative or more congenial occupa- 
tions. 

Organizations of draughtsmen are being formed to study 
these questions and to seek means for bettering conditions. 

In some parts of the country these organizations par- 
take to a greater or less degree of the nature of trades 
unions. In other parts the union idea is repugnant, par- 
ticularly to those who regard themselves as potential 
architects, looking forward to independent practice. In 
New York the draughtsmen have formed a society whose 
purpose as stated in its constitution is “to improve and 
perfect the quality of service rendered the community by 
the architectural profession, to organize in friendly and 
helpful association all those engaged in rendering this 
service and to promote the economic and general welfare 
of those engaged in the profession.” 

This society has sought the active interest, advice and 
support of the practicing architects and joint committees 
of architects and draughtsmen have been formed. It is 
already evident to the members of these committees that 
architects and draughtsmen have much to learn from each 
other and that the knowledge gained from such joint study 
cannot fail to improve the quality of the service rendered 
to the public, from which, in the last analysis, the reward, 
whether to principal or assistant, must come. 

The board urges that such societies of draughtsmen as 
believe that the interests of employer and employe are not 
necessarily antagonistic; that the profession must continue 
to develop along professional as distinguished from com- 
mercial or industrial lines, that the art of architecture and 
the welfare of those engaged in its practice cannot be 
advanced by machine shop methods; in short, which regard 
their calling as a profession and not as a trade, are de- 
serving of the encouragement and active help of the 
Chapters. 

The board feels that this is not only a duty to our 
draughtsmen, but that it is a vitally necessary step if the 
profession is to continue to attract men of education and 
high ideals to its service. 

The problem presents different aspects in different locali- 
ties, and their solution must come through direct human 
contact and friendly discussion, leading to mutual under- 
standing, respect and confidence. It is therefore a matter 
in which the initiative must be taken by the Chapters. 

‘Farm Buildings 

The Committee on Farm Buildings appointed under 
direction of the fifty-second convention found it impossible 
to accomplish results without a substantial budget, which 
the board was unable to offer. 

It suggests as the proper scope of such work a field of 
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effort so large that the board recognizes the impossibility 
of attempting to carry it out under present conditions. 
The board believes that preliminary study of the problem 
in the different districts is possible at slight, if any, expense 
and that out of this local effort it may later be able to 
develop a national policy. It, therefore, advises the refer- 
ence of this matter and the suggestions of the past com- 
mittee to the Chapters for such action as may in each case 
seem desirable. 
* os * 

In conclusion the board wishes to record its regret at 
the frequent evidence that is found of a sentiment in the 
Chapters that they are something apart from the Institute 
over which the Institute holds a certain and sometimes 
irksome control. The board wishes to emphasize as 
strongly as possible its conviction that while the national 
officers and committees have their definite share of Insti- 
tute work to accomplish the major work of promoting the 
objects of the Institute does and must of necessity lie 
with the Chapters. Policies, whether regarding the conduct 
of competitions, public instruction in problems of com- 
munity planning, suggestions for co-operation between 
architects and their draughtsmen, policies, in fact, con- 
cerning action in almost all the matters before this conven 
tion for discussion, can be developed by the board and th: 
standing or special committees, or by the conventions them- 
selves; but their real virtue will lie in the effectiveness 
with which the Chapters carry forward the execution of 
the policies in their various territories, the energy with 
which they develop active contact with the public and 
effect public action in matters related to the arts, the 
friendliness and wisdom with which they approach the too 
long neglected problems of their draughtsmen—and the 
spirit of fair play and mutual consideration they develop 
in their relations with each other. 

It is by such activities within each Chapter that the 
architects of the country will be united in the closest 
fellowship and by the great accumulation of such local 
activities that the Institute will best promote the aesthetic, 
scientific and practical efficiency of the profession, and meet 
most fully its great obligation of service to society. 
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A MEMORIAL 


MEDAL 
BRIDGE 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Beaux-Arts Institute of Design 


THE Institute, LLOYD WARREN 


DIRECTOR OF 
ARCHITECTURE, WILLIAM F. LAMB 


MvurAL PAINTING, ERNEST C. PEIXOTTO 


Official Notification of Awards— 
Judgment of January 6th, 1920 


PROGRAM 
CLASS “A”—II PROJET 
on Architecture proposes 

this Competition: 

“A MEMORIAL BRIDGE” 
either side of a river, two cities, forming however a 
community, have grown up. They have recently 
been incorporated by an act of legislature into one city. 
In commemoration of this event, 
bridge which is now inadequate, it 
Memorial Bridge. 

The river at this point is 200’-0"” wide, although imme- 
diately below the bridge, it widens out rapidly into a har 
bor for big shipping. On account of the difference in level 
between the upper and lower parts of the city, the total 
length of the bridge at the roadway level is 350’-0”. A 
few 
lower 


The Committee of 


as 


subject 


On 
sing | 
and to replace an old 
is proposed to buld a 


feet above the river, on one side, is a street of the 
town, which must pass either through the abutments 
or under the bridge. The street crossing the bridge at the 
upper level, which is 150’-0” above the river, is an impor- 
tant business thoroughfare. 


Scutpture, JOHN GREGORY 
INTERIOR DEcoRATION, ERNEST F. TYLER 


JURY OF 
Burnham, J. C. 
Hirons A. B. 
G. A. 
Lamb. 

Number of drawings submitted—46. ~ 

AWARDS: 

FIRST MEDAL:—J. C. Janney, S. J. Laschenski and 
J. K. Smith, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

SECOND MEDAL :—A. C. Runzler and S. H. Brown, 
“T” Square Club, Philadelphia; P. F. Taylor and J. M. 
Hirschman, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; O. 
Wilkins, Yale University, School of Fine Arts, New 
Haven. 

MENTION :—R. Eastman and J. S. Whitman, Cornell 
University, Ithaca; A. T. Terrell, G. Roth, H. Marceau 
and Florence Wingate, Columbia University, New York; 
\. O. Ahlberg, Atelier Denver, Denver; R. B. O’Connor, 
Princeton University, Graduate College, Princeton; H. B. 
Preston and R. Walldorff, Syracuse University, Syracuse; 
R. Nickel, “T” Square Club, Philadelphia; G. K. Traut- 
wein, P. Domville, C. F. Gromme, G. C. Emery, S. B. 
Baylinson, A. Levy, E. O. Johns, T. B. Epps, G. M. 
Martin and A. E. Westover, Jr., University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia; E. Pickering, University of Illinois, 


AWARD: F. A. Godley, P. Cret, L. P. 
Levi, P. A. Cusachs, H. C. Butler, F. C. 
Trowbridge, M. Prevot, H. Davenport, 


Licht L. Ayers, M. B. Stout, E. Gugler and W. F. 
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Urbana; G. F. Street, University of Kansas, Lawrence; 
G. F. Poulsen, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; G. 
S. Underwood, Yale University, School of Fine Arts, New 
Haven. 

H. C.:—J. T. Briggs, Columbia University, New York. 
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PROGRAM 
CLASS “B”—II ESQUISSE—ESQUISSE 
The Committee on Architecture proposes as subject of 
this Competition: 

“THE GARDEN FACADE OF A CITY HOUSE” 

The garden facade of a city house, which is built be- 
tween party walls, faces on an enclosed garden. The 
garden is 50’-0” deep and 35’-0” wide, which is the entire 
width of the plot. On the ground floor at approximately 
the level of the garden, and opening directly into it, is the 
living room, a room of ample proportions, occupying the 
full width of the house on the garden side. Above this 
room the facade sets back about 12’-0”, forming a ter- 
race at the second story level, which opens directly out 
of the bed room suite of the owner. There are three 
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stories in all, including the ground floor. The subject 

of this problem is the garden facade of the house. sae ab . 

JURY OF AWARD: R. M. Hood, J. Wynkoop, L. . . | eS Se ee ee 
Warren, H. Hornbostel, G. H. Bickley, D. J. Baum and © 3: LEWIS TAR UNSvEReSTs 
A. Phillips. THE GARDEN FACADE OF A CITY HOUSE 






This Jury also served as Jury of Award for Class “A” 
—II Esquisse-Esquisse, Class “A” and “B” Archaeology— 


I Projet and Class “A” and “B” Archaeology—I Measured University, School of Fine Arts, New Haven. 
Drawings. 'e 






: , ‘ P . MENTION :—R. W. Craton, Columbia University, New 
Number of drawings submitted—25. York; P. Goodman, Atelier Licht, New York; J. L. Feil, 
AWARDS: L. Rombotis and H. E. Hunter, Los Angeles A. C., Los 
FIRST MENTION :—H. W. Gill, Columbia University, Angeles; D. Murphy, A. C. Smith, L. Hamilton and H. S. 
New York; G. Chittenden and L. F. Fuller, Los Angeles Kelly, Yale University, School of Fine Arts 
A. C., Los Angeles; C. B. Lewis and W. Douglass, Yale W. S. Boice, Atelier Hirons, New York. 
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PROGRAM 
CLASS “A”—II ESQUISSE—ESQUISSE 
The Committee on Architecture proposes as 
this Competition : 
“A SEASIDE RESCRT” 

It 1s proposed to erect on the shore of the Atlantic 
Ocean, about thirty miles distant from one of our large 
cities, a summer resort which will combine, within its con- 
fines, the requirements of a modern city hotel of the first 
class with the many attractions of the seashore. It will 
provide in the fullest measure for the needs and pleasures 
of guests assembled under its roofs by a community of 
interests. Here, if so minded, they will be able 
to enjoy the sports of boating and bathing, golf, tennis, 
etc., the pleasures of social intercourse and all the mental 


subject of 


summer 


S. J. LASCHENSKI FIRST 


and physical comforts of a well ordered household. 

The subject of this program is the planning of this 
resort in such a manner as to obtain a satisfactory archi- 
tectural expression and a correct correlation of its various 
Structures and elements. In this plan the 
quirements shall be indicated 

\ building in as 
public rooms, i 
reading 


following re- 


many stories as desired, containing 
e., lounges, lobbies, dining rooms, kitchen, 
and writing rooms, library, service rooms, etc. 
Connected with the above building by covered galleries, 
three or four buildings, each three or four high, 
with a total capacity of 700 guest rooms, with baths, par 
lors, etc. The arrangement of the above buildings about 
an open plaza facing the sea shall be such as to provide a 
number of concessions for shops, tea rooms, etc. 


stories 


A band stand, lounging and observation shelters, prom 
enades and gardens. 

A dance hall and casino. 

\ bathing beach and bath house 
pool, turkish and shower baths. 


with locker rooms, 
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A small yacht club house with pier, floats, gasoline and 
supply stations, and a small harbor for pleasure craft. 

A garage for guests’ and visitors’ cars, with repair and 
supply departments. 

A service building accommodating 250 servants three 
stories in height, with dormitories for male and female 
help, dining rooms, k:tchens and living rooms. 

\ power plant for supplying light, heat and power to 
the resort. 

Tennis courts with small locker house. 

The golf course is without the scope of this plan. 

The plan should indicate consideration of the sea view 
and sea breezes, and of the approach, which is by a pri- 
vate road connecting with the public highway. 

The limit of the indicated plan shall not exceed 1,000 
feet in its greatest dimension. 


} 


PENNSYLVANIA 


UNIVERSITY OF 
BRIDGE 


Number of drawings submitted—15. 


AWARDS: 

THIRD MEDAL:—A. O. Ahlberg, Atelier Denver, Den- 
ver; T. E. Ash, “T” Square Club, Philadelphia; W. F. 
McCaughey, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

MENTION—G. W.. Trofast-Gillette, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York; J. S. Whitman, Cornell University, 
Ithaca; R. P. Vander Poel, Syracuse University, Syracuse; 
E. Pickering, University of I]:nois, Urbana; C. H. Brueg- 
ger, Atelier St. Louis. St. Louis. 

Judgment of January 6th, 1920. 


PROGRAM 
CLASS-“A” AND “B” ARCHAEOLOGY—I PROJET 
‘THE ENTRANCE TO AN ASSYRIAN PALACE” 
The subject of this problem is a secondary entrance to 
a royal palace. For defensive purposes, the gate, which 
invariably arched, small, and was flanked on 


was 
either side by pylons rising above the adjoining walls. In 


was 
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this case the entire motive, including the pylons, shall 
not exceed 60’-0” in width. 

The method of construction of the Assyrians, of huge 
masses of sun-baked brick, faced with alabaster, burned 
brick and enameled tile, precluded projecting ornamental 
motives, columns, etc. Flat, repetitious decorations were 
more characteristic of the materials and style. The chief 
decorative elements sculptures, 
monsters being particularly 


relief colossal 


heads 


were low 


winged with human 
notable. 


Number of drawings subm:tted—4. 
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AWARDS: 
THIRD MEDAL:—T. B. Epps and P. Domville, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
MENTION :—R. A. Willson, 
Technology, Pittsburgh. 
Class “A” and “B” Archaeology—I Measured drawings. 
Number of drawings submitted—1. 


Carnegie Institute of 


SUBJECT :—Colonial Doorway, Salem, Massachusetts. 
AWARD: 
THIRD MEDAL:—E. A. Lehti, Atelier Hirons, New 
York. 





HE building is five stories high with cable 
vault and boiler room in basement. 

Rotary converters are installed in first story with 
transformers on galleries above the converters. The 
clear height of first story is 46 feet. Near the 
ceiling is installed a travelling crane with a span 
of about 35 feet between rails, having a lifting 
capacity of 50 tons for hoisting parts of machines. 
There are no interior columns in first story, the 
columns of stories above being carried on steel 
girders 3 feet 4 inches deep at ceiling of first 
story spaning the entire width of building, a dis- 
tance of about 40 feet, and resting on columns in 
walls. Portions of first floor are framed to carry a 
live load of 750 pounds per square foot. 

The second story is used as an operating room 
and contains the switchboards. 

In the third story are the buss compartments. 

The fourth and fifth stories contain the storage 
batteries. These floors are framed to carry a live 
load of 500 pounds per square foot and besides 
being fire-proof, are acid and water-proof. 

The building is strictly fire-proof and is built 
independent of the adjoining buildings to prevent 


transmission of vibrations, spaces being left between 
walls of the Company’s building and those of ad- 


Electric Distributing Station, Boston, Mass. 


BiceELow & WapsworTtH, Architects. 






joining buildings. The building has no windows. 
Air is supplied and discharged through large shafts. 
At rear of building is located the intake shaft, 
running down from roof to ceiling of basement. The 
air is brought in through this shaft and discharged 
at basement ceiling, is then carried up through 
openings in first floor under rotary converters, cool- 
ing converters, into first story. The outlet shaft is 
located at ceiling of first story, having openings 
with registers into shaft on second and third stories 
and running through roof. The battery stories 
have independent shafts starting at ceilings and 
running up through roof for ventilation. At top of 
shafts above roof are pent houses with movable 
louvers for controlling the passage of air. Near 
the intake shaft at first story is located an air 
washer and heater, with a duct from intake shaft 
to washer for conveying air. After being washed 
and heated the air is carried through galvanized 
pipes to the stories above the first. 

An electric push button elevator is installed for 
freight and passengers. : 

The building is equipped with a stand pipe with 
two steamer connections at sidewalk and _fire- 
fighting apparatus on roof. Every precaution was 
taken in the construction of the building to make it 
as near conflagration proof as possible. 














Current News 





Happenings and Comments in the Fields of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


Rotch Traveling Scholarship 


The drawings submitted in competition this year were 
judged by a jury consisting of Mr. Charles Zeller Kiauaer 
of Philadelphia, Mr. Benno Janssen of Pittsburgh and Mr. 
William Emerson of \cting upon the recom 
mendations of this jury, the Rotch Traveling Scholarship 
for this year has been awarded to Mr. Robert M. Blackall 
and the prize of $75.00 offered by the Boston Society of 
Architects has been awarded to Mr. Victor L. S. Hafner. 

Mr. Blackall, the successful winner this year, will be 
the thirty-fifth holder of the scholarship. He was born 
in Cambridge in 1889, graduated from Harvard University, 
Class of 1912, with degree of A B; 
in engineering & Northwestern 
Railway; spent one summer in travel abroad, entered the 
Institute of Technology in 1916, taking the regular archi- 
tectural course and supplementing it with fifth year work, 
during which time he won the traveling fellowship in 
architecture. In Harvard he was a member of the ’Varsity 
football team and the hockey team. His practical experi- 
ence has been gained in the offices of McKim, Mead & 
White of New York, E. F. Stevens and Blackall, Clapp & 
Whittemore, Architects. He is the son of the first holder 
of the scholarship, which was awarded in 1884. He comes 
to the scholarship peculiarly well trained in every respect, 
with a thorough college education, two college degrees and 
several years of real, practical experience 


Boston 


was for a few years 


service on the Chicago 


Lewis F. Pilcher, New York State 
Architect, Receives Medal of Merit 


An unusual recognition of the profession of architecture 
by the laity has come to the Hon. Lewis F. Pilcher of New 
York in the award of a Medal of Merit by the National 
Committee on Prisons and Prison It has hereto- 
fore been necessary for architects to organize architectural 
societies in order to give medals for architectural work, 
so that the tribute from an unrelated humanitarian group 
is in the nature of a precedent. 

Readers of THe American Arcuitect will recall the 
recent and very complete illustration of Mr. Pilcher’s work 
for the prisons of New York. It is to commemorate dis- 
tinguished and signal services in the field of Prison Re- 
form that the Gold Medal of Merit has been established. 
Chester Beach, the sculptor, produced the design. It is a 
dignified token 

In announcing the awards, Mr. Adolph Lewisohn, chair- 
man of the committee, said in effect that the cumulative 
results of medical ameliorative legislation, indus- 
try and architecture have brought into practical execution 
the most notable advance in the history of prison affairs— 
the deve!opment of the Classification or Psychiatric Insti- 
tution at Sing Sing. Representing the first three groups, 
and who are also recipients of medals, are Dr. Walter B. 
James, known to readers of this paper as expert in mental! 
diseases and criminology; Hon. Henry Manning Sage, 
State Senator, through whose enterprise the necessary ap- 


Labor. 


in reward for service. 


science, 


propriations for prison construction and maintenance were 
assured, together with the enactment of helpful laws; and 
Mr. Hugh Frayne, of the American Federation of Labor, 
who has been actively engaged in securing vocational train- 
ing for prison inmates, and at standard current rates in- 
stead of the contract system heretofore the rule. 

The presentation was made at Columbia University on 
May 13th on the occasion of the annual meeting of the 
National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor. Mfr. 
Adolph Lewisohn presided. The addresses of acknowl- 
edgment were marked by the earnestness and dignity that 
characterizes the work of ardent and serious men of affairs. 
Mr. Pilcher, on receiving the medal, spoke with conspicuous 
modesty of his own part in the final success. He further 
referred to the evolution in the conception of punishment. 
He compared the ideals of the modern prison with those 
of former times. The aim today, he stated, is to prevent 
crime, and in cases where it has occurred to find the rea- 
son and remove the cause so that it may not be repeated. 
He deprecated the aggravation of these causes by cruelty 
and injustice during the period of incarceration. He made 
a plea for intelligent wardens and officers of administra- 
tion, and expressed the hope that punishment, which was 
only legalized revenge, would eventually give way to a 
helpful and constructive attitude on the part of society 
that would result in the irreducible minimum of crime the 
country over. 


Housing Notes From Various Cities 


In a report prepared for the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
by W. F. Ogburn, “Study of Rents in Various Cities,” St 
Louis was shown to have the largest proportion of over- 
crowded families, 80.1 per cent. of all the families having 
The War Civic Housing 
Committee of East St. Louis evidently appreciated those 
conditions and is working to improve them. 
“Housing for East St. Louis,” 
housing project. It is proposed: (1) To form a syndicate 
composed of the industries and the citizens. 
(2) To create a capital fund of $250,000 by subscription 
from members of the syndicate 


less than one room per person. 


Their report, 
is a preliminary plan for a 


The plan will secure full 
protection to the investor with a return of 6 per cent. (3) 
To develop suitable vacant property. (4) To 
tractive and substantial houses of modern type in suffi- 
cient quantity at one operation quickly. (5) To offer 
and sell these houses at a price equal to actual cost, with 
an initial cash payment of 10 per cent. and monthly in- 
stallments of 1 per cent.” 

Wisconsin has a new law, Chapter 402, Laws of 1919, 
which permits municipalities to engage in housing or for 
interested individuals to organize themselves to form co- 
operative housing companies. 


erect at- 


This “co-operative housing 
law is probably the first specific housing law passed by any 
State in the Union.” 

According to Community Service, March, 1920, the fol- 
lowing housing corporations have been formed: 

Akron, Ohio, $5,000,000; St. Mo., $2,000,000; 
Louisville, Ky., $2,000,000; $3,000,000; Ke- 


Louis, 
Chicago, IIlL., 
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nosha, Wis., $200,000; Laporte, Ind., $100,000; Lockport, 
N. Y., $500,000; Rochester, N. Y., $2,500,000; Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.. $5,000,000; Cincinnati, Ohio, $3,500,000. 

Massachusetts has not yet been able to make up for its 
shortage of homes and keep rents from skyrocketing. A 
State Commission on the Necessaries of Life is struggling 
with the problem and has urged the cities to form housing 
corporations and take over and improve tenements aban- 
doned by workingmen who have moved to better ones. The 
commission found that there were 3000 tenements which 
were unoccupied because the landlords would not remodel 
them so as to make them fit for occupancy. 

\t the suggestion of the commission a bill has been 
introduced into the Legislature that would limit the return 
from investments in dwelling houses to 8 per cent. The 
purpose of it is to prevent speculation in homes. 

Massachusetts corporations have attempted to relieve the 
shortage by erecting community houses. Whole villages 
of attractive houses are being put up in New Bedford, 
Lawrence, Lowell and other mill cities, and will be rented 
or sold to employes on easy terms. 


Hospital and Institutional Planning 


\rchitects will be interested to learn that the Hospital 
and Institutional Bureau of Consultation in New York 
City, of which Henry C. Wright is director, has made 
available information regarding all phases of hospital and 
institutional plans, equipment, organization and operation. 
Ihe Bureau has offices at 289 Fourth avenue, New York, 
where copies of the prospectus and other details may be 
obtained. 


Steady Development Needed in 
Orient 


rhe depreciation of the American dollar in 
China and India is opening up great markets for American 
export, according to a statement by the National Foreign 
Trade Council. Furthermore, the native buying 
has more than doubled in the last four years. 

In China alone it is estimated that one hundred and fifty 
American firms have established offices since the war. The 
older established firms, both European and American, are 
not worrying over the possibility of increased competition. 
There is plenty of room for all that may wish to come; 
but the general belief is that the newcomers have not the 
necessary patience to deal with the Chinese and to wait two 
or three years for definite results. 

In a recent interview, says the National Foreign Trade 
Council, Mr. Heu En-Yuan, the Chinese President of the 
new Sino-American Bank, declared: “Both in the Chinese 
Government and outside it is felt that small dependence 
can be placed on American business or financial policy. 
About once in every five years American men of business 
become interested in China, but this interest does not last 
long. Something always happens to frighten the bankers 
First it is a change in political affairs at home; 
then international politics are to blame; then again the 
business men and financial representatives sent to China 
become impatient at the delays and intrigues always present 
in Chinese affairs, grow tired of the interminable negotia- 
tions, and go home.” 

China, with its awakening population of over 400,000,000, 
is a field that the American manufacturer cannot afford to 
neglect. The future possibilities of its markets are so 
tremendous that they readily merit the study to be given 
them at the Seventh National Foreign Trade Convention 


present 


power 


away. 
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to be held in San Francisco, May 12-15 next. Both Chinese 
and American experts on Oriental trade will be on hand 
to supply information and advice. 


Minneapolis Architects to Have 
New Building 


\ four-story office building, of unusual style and pur- 
pose, to be used exclusively by a group of Minneapolis 
architects, engineers and decorators, to be built at 
Second avenue south and Twelfth street. The structure 
is to cost $150,000 and will be ready for occupancy next 
August. 

The building will have a frontage of 110 feet on Twelfth 
street south and 69 feet on Second avenue. 

The style to be followed in the construction is known 
as Lombard or early Italian. The exterior will be built 
of Bedford stone. Plans for the structure were designed 
by Hewitt & Brown. 

One of the features of the new building to be a 
professional research library, now being assembled. Here 
all information will be ready for use relating to archi- 
tecture, landscape planning, engineering, building materials 
and equipment. 

The fourth floor of the building is to be divided into 
large draughting rooms, to be flooded with north light. 
There will also be rooms for contractors and 
and a blue-print room — to be shared in common. 
art 


is 


1S 


estimators 
An 
illery and exhibition room will occupy the first floor. 


go 
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Production in Railroad 
Transportation 


Railroad ton miles are an accurate index of the nation’s 
productive activity. Freight ton miles first passed 100 
billions a year in 1898; they crossed the 200 billion mark 
in 1906; the 300 billion mark in 1913. In 1918 they reached 
400 billion. If our industry continues its expansion the 
railroad traffic will continue its amazing growth, for it is 
the capacity of the railroads to haul raw materials and 
finished products that determines the final productive 
capacity of all industry. 

The railroad traffic since 1900 has increased more than 
three times as fast as the trackage, more than twice as fast 
as the equipment and more than twice as fast as the 
number of workers. And while it true that these 
economies have been for various reasons, mostly incident 
to the war, carried beyond the point of efficiency, it has 
also been possible through the adoption of better and more 
powerful machinery to inaugurate really valuable economies. 
For example, the average freight trainload in 1900 was 
270 tons and in 1918 it was 625 tons. It is because of the 
increase in the trainload, with all sorts of collateral econ- 
omies in the handling of traffic that since 1900 the railroads 
have been able to increase the annual output per employe 
from less than 200,000 traffic units to nearly 300,000 
traffic units. 


is 


This story of growth with a reduction of human effort 
is the story of all industry in America. It is a record of 
which we are all proud. 


The Biggest Bascule Bridge 


One of the world’s engineering marvels, a single-leaf 
bascule bridge measuring 260 feet from its base to its end 
and weighing 3500 tons, was put into operation in Chicago 


last December. It spans the Chicago River at Sixteenth 
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street and is used by a number of railroads having ter- 
minals in that vicinity. 

While the new bridge is counterbalanced and operated 
in much the same manner as other bridges of this type, 
states a description in the /ndependent, it is unique in that 
it has two counterweights instead of the single block 
ordinarily employed. These counterweights, which are 
composed of concrete, are five feet six inches thick, sixty 
feet high and thirty-seven feet wide, and weigh approxi- 
mately 885 tons each. In the face of each counterweight 
are a number of apertures which are for the purpose 
of adding adjustment blocks to obtain the exact weight 
required. As the bridge opens the counterweights move 
entirely outside the range of the railroad clearance, and 
when it is fully opened their lowest points are eight feet 
below the base of the rail. 

Notwithstanding its tremendous weight the bridge can 
be opened or closed in one and a half minutes, being 
operated in the usual manner characteristic of this type. 
In addition to the usual oak bumping blocks ordinarily 
used, however, it is also equipped with an air buffer which 
comés into play when the bridge reaches a nearly open 
position and gradually arrests any further movement of 
the bridge after the power has been cut off and the motor 
brakes applied. 

The bridge is also unique and remarkable in one other 
respect: it is so built that later, when the work of 
straightening the channel of the Chicago River at Six- 
teenth street is begun, it can be moved intact to another 
location 400 feet to the west, where it will span the new 
channel. It will be moved on a circular track with rollers, 
and to fit in the new location will have to be turned 
around completely. 


Sanitary Survey in Eastern Europe 


Proposed by Red Cross 


At the first annual conference of the General Council of 


the League of Red Cross Societies, held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, March to 10, 1920, Professor George C. 
Whipple, chief of the Department of Sanitation, a branch 
of the General Medical Department, and his associate, 
Colonel F. F. Longley, presented an outline of proposed 
activities. These, it is learned, include sanitary surveys 
in Eastern Europe to be undertaken with three principal 
objects: (1) To ascertain the facts as far as they are 
available; (2) to demonstrate the value of sanitation to the 
community; (3) to serve as the basis of public health 
measures and appropriations. It is expected that the sur- 
veys will be conducted jointly by sanitary engineers and 
physicians. 

The sanitary surveys will be conducted in seven parts, 
as follows: (1) The Locality; (2) Climate; (3) People; 
(4) Vital Statistics; (5) Sanitation; (6) Health Adminis- 
tration; (7) Special Survey Information. Under sanita- 
tion there are the following twelve main subdivisions: 
(a) Water Supply; (b) Drainage and Sewerage; (c) 
Disposal of Human Excreta; (d) Use and Disposal of 
Animal Manure; (e) Refuse Disposal; (f) Disposal of 
the Dead; (g) Sanitation of Buildings; (h) Sanitation of 
the Air; (i) Control of Animals and Insects; (j) Food 
Sanitation; (k) Sanitation of Transportation Facilities; 
(1) Miscellaneous Sanitary Matters. 


? 


Paris to Construct Homes forWorkers 


The municipality of Paris has taken in hand the housing 
problem there and proposes to spend 1,700,000,000 francs 
(nominally about $340,000,000) to solve it. It contem- 
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plates building 1476 new two-room workingmen’s apart- 
ments at once, with 950 more to be erected later. They 
will be built in the heart of Paris and near the fortifica- 
tions. It was stated that probably many half-finished 
houses being built for wealthy persons will be requisi- 
tioned by the municipality and turned over to workmen’s 
families. 

The shortage of housing facilities in Paris has raised 
a cry from many quarters, and to meet the situation many 
miniature “skyscrapers” have been built in Montmartre, 
much to the disgust of the artists who live there. They 
have formed a parliament to discuss the question and have 
organized parties which take their names after the art 
school to which they belong. Thus there are the “Cubistes,” 
the “Montmartrois,’ the “Sauvagistes,” the “Dadaistes” 
and the “Gassieristes.” 

Some of the extremists are so enraged over the encroach- 
ment of the “skyscraper” builders into their district that 
they are urging all artists in the Montmartre to move to 
Marseilles. 


Municipal Stadiums 


The Bureau of Municipal Research of Toronto, to pro- 
mote greater definiteness in the discussion of a projected 
stadium for that city, has brought together information on 
some of the principal modern stadium and other athletic 
structures in the United States. Twelve universities and 
colleges, one high school (Tacoma) and one city (San 
Diego) only so far have felt the need to provide for such 
a structure. Nearly all of them were built in the last ten 
years. The permanent seating capacity ranges from six 
to forty-seven thousand, the cost from $32,000 to $1,000,000 
(from $3.55 to $28.60 per seat). In most of the large 
cities, the question has never been discussed. Chicago and 
Minneapolis have the building of stadiums under considera- 
tion. The former was very fully illustrated in three recent 
issues of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 

The San Diego stadium, built by the city in 1914-15 at 
a cost of $165,000, seems to be in almost constant use, with 
824 practice events and 72 match events in one year, and 
owing to “climatic conditions such as to permit the use 
of the stadium 350 to 360 days in the year.” 


News from Various Sources 


Publications of the United States Public Health Service. 
—An invaluable list of the printed matter distributed by 
the United States Public Health Service, with information 
about how to secure the various periodical and special 
publications. Dated April, 1919. 94 pp. Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 12. (Apply to the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C.) 

ok 


x x 


Town Planning in Bombay.—A quarto pamphlet of 64 
pages, with diagrams, setting forth the results of the Bom- 
bay Town Planning Act of 1915, this being a paper read 
at a meeting of the Town Planning Institute, in London, 
on December 1919, with the discussion thereon. Pub- 
lished by authority of the Town Planning Institute, 4, 


Arundel street, London, W. C., England. 
* * * 


4 


Police Departments in Kansas Cities—A report on po- 
lice departments in seventeen Kansas cities of the first 
and second class and in twenty-five out-of-State cities. A 
summary of the answers received to a questionnaire on the 
subject of police departments. Apply to Municipal Refer- 
ence Bureau of the University Extension Division of the 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., March 1, 1920. 
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Among curious inventions sanctioned by the United 
States Patent Office is a tornado-proof house, the invention 
of a New England man. It is built on a pivot so that 
every breeze turns it with its head to the wind. 

a a” *x 

Save the Youngest.”-—Seven charts on maternal and 
infant mortality, with explanatory comment. Published 
by the Children’s Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor. Children’s Year Follow-up Series No. 2; Bureau 
Publication No. 61. 

x * * 

Surface Water-Supply of the United States—Part XI 
of a series of fourteen reports presenting results of meas- 
urements of flow made on streams in the United States 
during the year ending September 30, 1916. Entitled, “Pa- 
cific Slope Basins in California.” Data collected by the 
United States Geological Survey. 

* * x 

Rural Community Buildings in the United States——Bulle- 
tin No. 825 of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, contains 36 pages, with illustrations. Community 
buildings, their general character, maintenance, operation 
and management, and the uses to which they are put, are 
presented in detail, and specific examples are described 
and illustrated. (Apply to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.) 

* K * 

Official Directory of the City of New York.—Third edi- 
tion (1920) of this handy little pocket reference book, 
compiled by William Viertel, editor of the City Record, 
under the direction of Peter J. Brady, supervisor of the 
City Record. 164 pp. It contains a brief history of New 
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York City, information as to the personnel of the city, 
county, State and Federal offices, and the city institutions 
and their functions. Furnished both in paper and in 


leather covers. (Apply to the Supervisor of the City Rec- 
ord.) 


Personals 


C. P. H. Gilbert, architect, who for a number of years 
has maintained offices in the Townsend Building, 1123 
Broadway, announces that after May 1 his offices will be 
located in the Metropolitan Tower, 1 Madison avenue, 
New York. 


Charles W. Deusner and Helen Dupuy Deusner an- 
nounce that they have resumed the practice of landscape 
architecture in Southern California, under the firm name 
of C. W. and H. D. Deusner, with an office at 15 North 
Euclid avenue, Pasadena, Cal. 


Frank S. Parker, architect and engineer, for some time 
past identified with large structural interests in Manhattan 
and Brooklyn, announces that he has established offices for 
the independent practice of his profession in the Temple 
Bar Building, 44 Court street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J. Devereux York, John Cary Regan and E. J. Burke 
have formed a partnership to be known by the firm name 
of York, Regan & Burke, located at 1323 North Clark 
street, Chicago, Ill., as architects and engineers, embrac- 
ing concrete engineering, theatre construction, buildings, 
bridges, concrete steel structures, industrial plants, churches 
and civic improvements. 





Weekly Review of Construction Field 


Comment on General Conditions of Economics With Reports of Special 
spondents in Prominent Regional Centers 


Corre- 





The affairs of the railroads are not by any means 
straightened out. It is stated that in the yards of one road 
there is an accumulation of 14,000 cars. An official of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad is quoted in the New York dailies 
as saying that little progress is being made in relieving 
the congestion of the New York district. The car service 
committee of the American Railroad Association finds the 
reports to show a slight improvement in the situation gen- 
erally throughout the country, but with conditions very bad 
in some localities. 

The manufacturers are suffering severely, and in answer 
to their complaints, the car service committee is endeav- 
oring to allocate cars to the industries and localities most 
greatly in need of them. 

The brotherhoods have issued a statement which, in part, 
says: “The country is face to face with the menace of a 
breakdown in transportation service. Already the effi- 
ciency and safety of the service has been seriously im- 
paired by the action of thousands of employes who volun- 
tarily have quit to find higher wages elsewhere. The car 
shortage now threatening to stop the wheels of all industry 
in the country is one of the first effects traceable to the 
failure to provide the railway workers with a living wage. 


Moreover, railroad travel is becoming hazardous by reason 
of the reduction to almost one-third in number of track 
walkers, whose duty it is to guard the roads against causes 
of wrecks and other accidents. 

“We have presented our case for a living wage for the 
workers. Expert opinion, predicated on incontrovertible 
facts, indicates the lowest figure at which a family of five 
can be maintained in health and reasonable comfort is 
$2,500 a year. On the basis of what is accepted as the 
most accurate estimate of a bare subsistence level of 
earnings, which is $1,700 a year, 88 per cent of the rail- 
way workers are attempting to maintain their families be- 
low a bare subsistence level. The average yearly wage 
paid to the entire number of railroad workers in the United 
States today is $1,280.30. 

“Under the conditions, it should not be surprising that 
officias! of the various organization of railway employees 
should find it difficult to maintain 100 per cent discipline 
within their ranks. Neither should it be strange that men 
are leaving the railroad service and that other men cast 
respect for wage agreements to the winds in an effort to 
keep their families above a level of pauperism. Unrest 
in the ranks is increasing at an alarming rate. 
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In the face of this situation building material is being 
delivered, though not in such quantity as it is needed. 

Such optimism as one may find at the present time is 
founded on the steady advancement toward better days. It 
is becoming accepted as a fact that the interests of capital 
and labor are in common and that the controversies over 
wages will be settled with that fact in mind. The work of 
enlightenment goes on. The New York Tribune suggests 
a body of lecturers to address chambers of commerce and 
labor unions, preaching to both identically the same doc- 
trine. 

An organization of a building loan association is con- 
templated in New York with a capitalization of $30,000,- 
000, which shall construct the modest type of house needed 
by the small salaried class. The purchaser would be re- 
quired to pay 6 per cent of the purchase price—which 
would probably be $2,500—in monthly installments; he 
would also be compelled to purchase stock, paid for on the 
installment plan. The total monthly ptayments would 
amount to about $25 and at the en dof twelve years he 
would own the house. 

he scheme carries 
of “the Detroit 
only 


many of the commendable features 
Plan,” which seem to offer a solution, not 
for the housing of our population, but for many of 
the social problems of the day. 

Builders, architects, real estate men, labor union officials, 
dealers in building materials and city officials of New York 
formed an organization with Frank Mann, Com- 
missioner of the Tenement House Department, as chair- 
man. The has divided into groups of 
bankers, architects, builders, etc., each of which is to form 
plans and report to the organization as a whtole. 


have 


organization been 


$ be Corvrest ence to THE AMERICAN 
CHICAGO—Estimates made in connection with the rail 
and other strikes are that 1,000,000 people are idle and a 
billion dollars’ worth of raw materials and merchandise are 
carried by the banks as a result. Of this amount Chicag¢ 
this has looked 
the labor troubles of recent vears 
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upon as the 
\s a result, 
Steel plants 
cent of their 
Rail traffic, however, 


has its share, as city been 


center of 
the building industry here continues to suffer. 
. ~ 

i 


this district got down to nearly 50 per 


i 

apacity, but have recovered of late. 
is probably not more than 60 per cent normal at this time, 
nd it will take weeks before the railroads will be back to 


their standard—prior to the switchmen’s strike. 


[he demands of the striking carpenters in the sash and 
loor mills of Chicago have been granted, and the men are 
returning to work at a wage increase of 25 from 
85 cents to $1.10 an hour, to take effect at once instead of 
June 1, as originally promised by the Chicago Lumbermen’s 
Association. 


cents, 1.€., 


Labor has won another round in the everlasting conflict 
between employer and workman in the building industry, 
and construction costs will no doubt go up another notch 
to meet the increase in wages. In general, however, build- 
ing operations in Chicago are nearly at a standstill because 
of the difficulty in getting materials. 

\ccocding to Mr. E. M. Craig, secretary of the Building 
Construction Employers’ Association, nation-wide reduc- 
tions in building activities have been decided upon by the 
employers, who met recently in conference at Washington. 
Mr. Craig in commenting on the scarcity of material here 
said the general situation was the same everywhere 

Various have given to account for the 
slump in building: tight credit, high interest rates—which 
remain at 7 per cent for collateral from 714 to 


7'4 for commercial paper, labor shortage, scarcity of ma 


causes been 


loans and 
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terial, reduced individual output and high wage scale. Ac- 
cording to an article published recently in one of Chicago's 
biggest journals most of the troubles of the construction 
industry can be attributed to the tremendous growth of 
the automobile industry. 


[he publication points out that 700,000 people formerly 
engaged in other lines, notably the building industry, are 
now employed in the manufacture of automobiles and 
automobile. accessories. It is claimed the automobile 
industry is absorbing a vast quantity of .material which 
normally would go into the construction of buildings, such 
as hardwood, glass, steel, etc. A recent inquiry for 150,000 
feet of hardwood lumber for the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles indicates, it is claimed, why flooring is costing 
$260 a thousand instead of $0 a thousand. This condi- 
tion, as the result of the expansion of the automobile 
industry, may continue for it is predicted. 


some years, 


B Special Correspondence THE {MERICAN ARCHITE( 

SAN FRANCISCO—There are no changes in quotations 
of supplies this week. Building is still being held up by 
poor deliveries of material. The jobbers in steel and iron 
that the few cars of materials which they 
are receiving go out at once on long standing orders and 
the stocks on hand are showing no improvement whatever. 

lhe financial stress in Japan is apt to have its reflex 
action on Pacific Coast building conditions. The Japanese 
have been taking large quantities of finished reinforcing 
bars and from which these bars are locally 
\s they have ceased to buy, at least for 
market for bars is much easier. One 
bars at $4.25, but this is entirely for 
future deliveries, and the spot quotation for bars remains 
$4.50 to $4.75 

\ number of new theatres are announced for San Fran- 
work on one of the largest of these will start 
ina time. The latest announced is the new Castro 
Theater on Castro Street between Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth, to have 2,000 seating capacity. Architect J. R. 
Miller is preparing the plans. 

\ contract for the structural 
erection of the Federal Bank building has been 
let to the American Bridge Co. The contract was awarded 
on a tonnage basis for approximately $200,000. 

The trustees of the Chico High School 
awarded a contract for a new high school building to 
James L. McLaughlin for $360,000. The plans of the 
building were prepared by Architects Woollett and Lamb 

Architect Norman R. Coulter is preparing plans for a 
two-story reinforced concrete building to be erected by 
the Salvation Army at Lytton, Sonoma County. It will 
be known as the “Main Building” and will contain the 
executive offices, dining room, kitchen, rest, reading and 
and girls’ dormitory. Its estimated 


materials say 


also of 
manufactured 

the present, the 
mill 


scarp 


local quotes 


cisco, and 


short 


steel to be used in the 
Reserve 


district have 


playrooms cost 1s 


$100,000 


I pecial Correspondence t THI 

BIRMINGHAM—From quarters in the lumber 
trade we hear of lower quotations where there has been 
accumulation of stock due to the freight congestion at some 
of the larger manufacturing points and the 
cancellation of orders because of inability to obtain cars 
for shipment. ‘Retail prices at local yards, however, have 
not responded to this influence, indicating that the retail 
trade regard the situation as temporary. 
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some 


consequent 


In other building material lines there is no inclination to 


reduce prices; on the other hand, higher pre- 
dicted. 


costs are 
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The New Building Zone Ordinance of 
Portland, Oregon 


By CuarLtes H. CHENEY, 
COMPREHENSIVE Building Zone 
nance has been adopted by the City of 
land, 
which it 
industry, 


( rdi- 
Port- 
(population estimated at 320,- 
believed will do much to 
stimulate home ownership and contented 
conditions for indust 
the city a more comfort 


( rege yn, 


000). foster 


workers, as wel 


able, 


home rial 


make orderly and con- 
venient place for all who live and work here. This 
ordinance some 18 months of 
careful study and more than 150 meetings and con- 
ferences by the City Commission and 
eighborhoods and property owners affected in all 
parts of Portitand. 


was the result of 


Planning 


Complete Use of Property Maps and other data 
vere prepared, showing the existing conditions and 
These were 


idencies of growth of the city. 


care- 
fully owners 
with the aid 
‘f the City Plan Commission, evolved a preliminary 
zoning plan which was ratified 


discussed by representative property 


committees in each neighborhood who, 


a neighborhood 
meeting to which all property owners of the district 
vere invited. These neighborhood plans were later 
pieced together to make up the general preliminary 
zoning plan for the city. 


Ing a 


\fter pub‘ic hearings dur- 
months both the City 
City Council, the 
rdinance was finally adopted in its present form on 
Mi irch 17th, 1920. It will be subject to a vote of 
he people at the General Election next November. 

In its final report City Council, 
that it 
would 


number of before 


ianning Commission and the 


to the 
Commission said 
that this 
follows: 


the City 
was to be 
benefit the 


‘lanning 


1 cted 


ex- 


ordinance city 


Stabilize and protect property values and in- 


estments ; 


, 


Consultant, 


City Planning Commission 


Protect the maintenance of the home and of home 
neighborhoods ; 

(Offer a safe district in which industries may be 
without fear of and with every 
facility to do business ; 


located protest 

Prevent undue congestion of population ; 

Insure better sanitary conditions ; 

Simplify the problem of street traffic regulations ; 

Make possible a sensible and more practical street 
paving program for the future; 

Render possible great economies in the paving of 
city streets through a decrease in the width of road- 
ways, where and number of 
limited. 

Insure the 


sizes buildings are 
character of districts 
when once established, permitting and encouraging 
orderly enlargement of business centers and indus- 
trial zones while preventing the scattering and in- 
trusion of any inappropriate and destructive uses of 
buildings which deteriorate 
values ; and, finally, 

Make Portland a more orderly, convenient 
attractive place in which to live and work. 

The new 


permanence of 


and decrease property 


and 
Portland Zone Ordinance combines the 


pringiple protective features of the 
Angeles, St 


Alameda, Los 
. Louis and New York Zone Ordinances. 
It applies to new building permits only, existing 
buildings and uses not being affected, even tho they 
fall outside the respective zones proper for them. 
Use or Property REGULATIONS 
iy was found necessary to establish eight kinds 
of classes of Use Districts. 
two kinds of residence classes: 
ness classes; 


THE 


These comprise 
two kinds of busi- 
two kinds of industrial districts ; and 
two special classes of the districts. 

At present it was decided that there should be no 
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Class VIIL (heavy industrial) districts within the 
city limits, a large industrial area for stock yards 
and similar industries already being well established 
outside the city limits to the north where prevailing 
winds will carry away offensive odors and smoke. 
There are therefore really only seven classes of Use 
Districts established at this time, which 
more particularly described as follows: 

Class I Residence Districts will permit new single 
family dwellings, churches or schools only. Approx- 
imately 86% of all buildings in Portland today are 
single family dwel.ings, and the City Council has 
now set aside about two-thirds in area of the whole 
city for Class I districts, to protect homes, at the 
request of property owners. 

Class Il Residence Districts, permitting any kind 
of new dwellings, flats, hotels, or apartments, were 
established around the central core of the city and in 
numerous small districts through the outlying sec- 
tions. 


may be 


Buildings of this type actually cover today 
an aggregate of about 250 blocks (200 feet square) 
throughout the city. The Zone ordinance estab- 
lished 1250 blocks in Class 11, beside permittting 
this type of buildings in over 800 more blocks of 
business districts of Class III and Class V. It is 
estimated that this allows apartment house space 
enough to take care of Portland’s needs in this type 
of buildings, until the population exceeds a million 
and a half. 

Class III Districts, for all ordinary 
stores, trades and professions, including any kind 
of dwellings of Classes I and II, were established 
to cover the downtown retail center and a number 
of retail centers which desired to keep out the 
public garage and other businesses which interfere 
with the best retail store development. 

Class IV Districts, for public and semi-public 
buildings, schools, churches, playgrounds, parks, 
airplane landing fields, libraries, fire houses, green 
houses, etc., were established to cover every exist- 
ing property of such use in the city. 

Class V Business Districts, permitting any kind 
of new retail or wholesale business, warehouses, 
public garages, dyeing and cleaning establishments, 
undertaking parlors, etc., were established sur- 
rounding the downtown retail center, and at prac- 
tically all existing local business centers at cross 
roads, about every half mile conveniently located, 
practically all main traffic arteries. 


3usiness 


Class VI Districts, for hospitals, sanitariums, 
clinics, day nurseries, homes for the aged or chil- 
dren, and other charitable institutions, were estab- 
lished to cover existing institutions of this type 
that the surrounding neighborhoods would agree 
should be permanently located there. In a few cases 
where good home neighborhoods had been invaded 
by such institutions, the property owners vigor- 
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cusly protested against making them permanent, and 
these will either have to seek a new location or 
convince their neighborhoods before they can be 
enlarged. 

Ciass VII Industrial Districts for all ordinary, not 
obnoxious, industries, and factories, 
including any business use but excluding new resi- 
dences of any kind were established to include 
approximately 6000 acres within the city limits in 
which practically all such existing properties are 
today located. 


warehouses 


No new residences are to be permitted in the 
industrial districts, as in Alameda, Newark, etc. 
The small residence owner fights improvements that 
industries must have in the way of wide, heavy 
hauling pavements, extra large sewers, unlimited 
spur tracks, closing of streets, etc. Plants desiring 
housing sites for employees adjoining their works 
can have that portion of their property re-classified 
in one of the residence zones. 

Limits oN Hercuts or BurLpincs EsTABLISHED 
‘ ) protect the city from overcrowding at a few 

points, and from scattered overhigh structures, 
limits on the height of new buildings are established 
in the ordinance, with appropriate regulations to 
meet the needs of the different Use Districts. The 
following height districts were established: 

Two and one-half-story Height Districts, limiting 
new buildings to a maximum of two stories and 
finished attic, not to exceed 38 feet, were estab- 
lished to cover the outlying single family residence 
districts of Class I. It was found that 97.5% of all 
existing buildings in the city are of 2'% stories or 
under, and it was thought advisable to maintain 
this character of homes, for the best interest of both 
home owners and the City. 

Three-story Height Districts, limiting new build- 
ings to three stories or not more than 42 feet in 
height, were created to cover nearly all the small 
outlying business and apartment house districts. 

Four-story Height Districts, limiting new build- 
ings to four stories or not more than 60 feet in 
height, were made to cover the apartment house and 
business districts just away from the center of 
the city. 

Six-story Height Districts, limiting new buildings 
to six stories or not more than 85 feet in height, 
were established to cover the closer in apartment 
and business centers, except the central downtown 
district. 

Eight-story Height Districts were established 
limiting new buildings to eight stories or 105 feet 
in height in the industrial zones and in the wholesale 
districts in the center of the city. 

Ten-story Height Districts, with a limit of 130 
feet, were established for the central downtown 
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retail district only. A few buildings of fourteen 
and fifteen stories already existed in this district 
and the testimony of the Assessor and owners of 
property was that they were not profitable, aside 
from the fact that they cast a shadow cutting off 
light and air from their neighbors. These downtown 
regulations were the result of many months’ study 
by a representative committee appointed by the 
Realty Board and Building Owners and Managers 
Association. 

Towers, gables, spires, grain elevators, gas or 
water tanks, can exceed the height limit, provided 
they set back one foot for each additional foot of 
height above the height limit and do not cover more 
than 2500 square feet on the base area. 

AREA REQUIREMENTS 
N Business and Industrial districts rear yards are 
required, but only where windows necessary for 
light and air are opened at the back of the building. 
Portland already has a housing code pretty well 
protecting dwellings, apartments and hotels. In the 
Class I Single Family Dwelling Districts property 
owners asked to have their neighborhood kept as 
open as at present and accordingly Home Area 
regulations were established to cover all Class I 
Districts, requiring new dwellings to cover not more 
than 40% in area of the lot at grade nor more than 
30% in area of the lot above a level about 16 feet 
above grade. It was found that practically all the 
homes in these districts at present cover only from 
20 to 25 per cent of the lot and that therefore this 
regulation would not prove onerous. It is similar 
to the requirements of the Class E Area Districts 
in the New York City zone ordinance. 
FLEXIBILITY AND METHOD OF AMENDMENT 
HE importance of a reasonably simple method 
of amendment was emphasized in preliminary 
discussions on the zoning ordinance, and as finally 
passed it is arranged that any property owner, upon 
filing a list of all owners within 200 feet of property 
desired to be reclassified, can set in motion the 
machinery for bringing about a change. The matter 
is then automatically referred to the City Planning 
Commission for report anad upon receipt of this 
report the Auditor shall within not less than 12 
days set a hearing before the City Council, notifying 
all property owners within 200 feet. The action of 
the Council is then final, and the whole proceeding 
can be accomplished in a week’s time if special 
occasion requires it. It was realized that no zone 
ordinance can be perfect and any such instrument 
must be a living and growing thing if the city is to 
progress. While the tendencies of city growth 
under zoning will undoubtedly be to maintain the 
business and industrial centers as established, en- 
largement from time to time of their boundaries 
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and of the apartment house or Class II zones, is to 
be expected to keep up with the normal increase 
of the city. 

IMPORTANCE OF ZONING AT THIS TIME 

HE importance of the adoption of a zoning 

plan by Portland is evident at this time, as the 
city is undoubtedly entering upon an era of great 
expansion, in addition to having to catch up for five 
years for lack of building during the war period. 
It was urgent to have some sound basis for settling 
where the industrial districts are to be and where 
the facilities for them can be concentrated. This 
the zone ordinance will do, as well as establish safe 
protected home neighborhoods near industries for 
the housing of industrial workers. 

Competition has become an important factor 
between Pacific Coast cities hoping to secure new 
industries. It is well known that some dozen or 
fifteen of America’s largest industries are getting 
ready to locate coast branches. Alameda, Berkeley 
and other cities have already established industrial 
zones where greater facilities and privileges are 
being concentrated than obtainable elsewhere. 
Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane and San Francisco all 
have zoning commissions at work, each trying to 
make ready to attract these great payrolls. Port- 
land seems so far to be ahead of them, if certain 
reactionary forces within the city do not prevail. 

The City’s Industrial Commission, or Committee 
of Fifteen as it is called, has brought forward a 
most important plan for the improvement of the 
harbor at a cost of $10,000,000, bonds for which 
will undoubtedly be voted in November. 

The Building Trades Council and most of the 
leading institutions of the City urged the passage 
of the zone ordinance as an encouragement to 
building. They pointed out that many owners were 
now afraid to build for fear of what might locate 
next to them and prove a detriment. Regulated 
building will provide a sense of security and a solid 
foundation for investments to poor men and rich 
men alike, not heretofore possible with unregu- 
lated growth. 

During the discussions on zoning before the 
Portland City Council the question was raised as to 
exact evidence on the experience of cities that had 
already adopted zone ordinances. It is interesting 
that we were able to discover no city that had aban- 
doned zoning after once trying it out. Nearly every 
zoned city has found it necessary to amend and re- 
adjust boundaries from time to time, but this we 
take as an evidence of progress. 

In response to inquiries by Mayor George L. 
Baker of Portland, replies emphasizing the bene- 
ficial effects of zoning were received from Oakland, 
Cal.; New York, N. Y.; Los Angeles, Cal.; St. 
Louis, Mo.; Alameda, Cal., and Chicago, III. 
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Window Walls 


During the all-light commercial 
building has been largely developed. Its introduc- 
tion and extended construction has been due, to a 
large extent, to the steel window sash. In fact, 
today this type of window has really replaced much 
wall area formerly constructed of masonry. 

Under the title “Window Walls—Their Cost and 
Their Advantages,” the Detroit Steel Products 


recent years 
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Company has issued an interesting and instructive 
booklet describing the development of the “window 
wall” from a new angle, that is, considering this 
type of construction not simply as a window, but as 
a type of wall construction as well. Cost compar- 
isons, carefully worked out, which can be advan- 
tageously studied, are given. Copies may be had 
on application to the Detroit Steel Products Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 





A Novel Feat Accomplished in Moving 
a Chicago Building 


Cut in Half, Swung Around and Put Together Again, Operation Proves Good 
Financial Investment 


T’S an ill wind that blows nobody some good is 

an old adage, but a true one. This was re- 

cently proven in connection with the house 
moving job illustrated in this article. 

Not long ago it was decided to increase the size 


SECTION 2 TURNED 
AND FACING N.W. 


ABOUT % OR 67% DEG. 
NOW IN CENTER OF IRV- 
ING AVENUE. ORIGINAL POSITION IMME- 
DIATELY IN FRONT OF PRESENT POSITION 
AND FACING JACKSON BOULEVARD WHICH 
IS IN THE FOREGROUND 


of the Crane Technical High School in Chicago, and 
for this purpose the property comprising one-half a 
square block to the rear of the original building and 
facing on Jackson Boulevard was purchased. Since 
several existing buildings were located on this prop- 
erty. it was necessary either to remove or demolish 


them. 
apartment house. 


Included among these was a twelve-famil) 
This building is three stories and 
basement in height and was located on the south- 
west corner of Jackson Boulevard and Irving Ave- 
nue. The walls which faced on these two streets 
are constructed with face brick, and the other walls 
of common brick. The floors are of wood joisted 
construction and the interior partitions of wood 


studs, lath and plaster. The buildings are heated 


¥ 


SECTION 1 IN MIDDLE OF IRVING AVENUE AND 
sE 


FACING EAST JUST 
TION 2 AT 


BEFORE TURNING; SEC- 
RIGHT IN ORIGINAL POSITION 
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steam, contain 
modern plumbing. 
Estimates were 


by electric lighting equipment and 
for the demolition of 
the various buildings and one contractor submitted 
a bid of $6,000.00 for demolishing the buildings in 
question and removing the debris from the premises. 

It was subsequently decided to sell these buildings 
rather than have them demotished, and a price of 
$2,500 was received for them as they stood. It will 
thus be seen that the School Board effected a saving 


received 
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boilers, new sewer connection, etc., which amounted 
to $10,000. 

The total cost involved may therefore be sum- 
marized as follows: 
Cost of original buildings $2,500.00 
Cost of new lot 10,000.00 
Contract for moving buildings......... 12,500.00 
Cost of new foundations, etc 10,000.00 


35,000.00 


eee 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING ORIGINAL ANI 


of $8,500, since instead of paying out $6,000 for the 
demolition of the buildings, $2,500 in cash was 
actually received. 

The only vacant property available in the neigh- 
borhood consisted of a lot on the southeast corner 
of Jackson Boulevard and Irving Avenue, and the 
purchaser of the buildings also purchased this prop- 
erty for $10,000. 
Leo. 
transfer the buildings from the original location to 
the new site, the amount of this contract being $12,- 
500. 


A contract was entered into with 


The only additional expense consisted in the 
preparation of new foundations, the resetting of 


) 


Friestedt Company, moving contractors, to 
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LOCATIONS OF BUILDING 


It is estimated that the total improvement could 
not be duplicated at present prices (including the 
value of the ground) for ‘less than $70,000. 
400 applications were received from persons desir- 
ing to rent the apartments and at the present rate of 
rentals the valuation of $70,000 would be a fair price 
to nx. 


Some 


These figures indicate that an operation such 
as that described is a good financial investment and 
could be duplicated to advantage in many instances. 

While the practice of demolishing buildings was 
usually resorted to before the war as the quickest 
method of clearing property for new improvements, 
it is doubtful whether this is an advisable policy to 
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SECTION I TURNED ABOUT 3% OR 135 DEG. AND 
FACING N.W. SECTION 2 AT RIGHT. 


pursue when present housing accommodations fall 
so far short of the requirements in many localities. 

Whenever it is at all possible to relocate such 
structures this should be done rather than having 
them entirely destroyed. 

A more difficult job of moving could hardly have 
been encountered than that which confronted the 
contractor in the instance here described and illus- 
trated. The photographs clearly indicate this. In 
the first place, as has been previously stated, the 
only vacant property in the vicinity was the south- 
east corner of Jackson Boulevard and Irving Ave- 
nue, whereas the building’s original location was on 
the southwest corner. Furthermore, since the build- 


REAR OF SECTION 1 LOOKING EAST. THE 
BUILDING IS MOVED INTO IRVING AVENUE 
AND READY TO BE TURNED 180 DEG. ON 
ITS CENTER. TO THE LEFT IS REAR OF 
SECTION 2. NOTE THE SILLS, ROLLERS 
AND CRIBBING. 
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ing did not fit the new lot purchased, it was impos- 
sible to move this in one piece, since pressed brick 
walls wou!d not then have been presented on both 
street fronts, hence it was necessary to cut the build- 
ing in two sections as is shown in one of the photo- 
graphs and illustrated on the diagram. 

The sections will be designated as “Section No. 
1” and “Section No. 2.” 

Section No. 1, which originally faced east, was 
moved directly across the street (Irving Avenue) 
and then rotated 180 degrees so as to face west in 


the new position. The work of turning was done 


r 





CUTTING THE BUILDING INTO TWO SECTIONS, 
SECTION 1 AT LEFT AND SECTION 2 AT 
RIGHT. SECTION 1 “LOADED” ON THE 
FALSEWORK READY TO BE RAISED PRE- 
PARATORY TO MOVING. 


in Irving Avenue, after which the building was 
moved to its present location. 

Section No. 2 originally faced north. 
essary to rotate this through an angle of 90 degrees 


It was nec- 


before bringing it on to the new foundations. The 
bui'ding was moved to Irving Avenue, the turning 
being done on this street, and then moved to its 
position as shown in the photograph. 

By comparing the photograplis of the building in 
its original and present location it will be seen that 
the relative positions of the two sections have 
changed. In order to provide adequate light these 
two sections were kept some 12 feet apart, and a 
small one-story addition erected on the front of the 
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BUILDING IN ORIGINAL POSITION, SECTION 2 FACING JACKSON BOULEVARD, SECTION 1 IN 
REAR FACING IRVING AVENUE. NOTE THE CUT IN SIDE WALL DIVIDING THE TWO SEC- 
TIONS. CRANE TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL IN REAR. 
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SECTION 1 AT RIGHT, SECTION 2 AT LEFT. BOTH IN FINAL POSITION ON EAST SIDE OF IRVING 
AVENUE, FACING WEST. THE SECTIONS ARE NOT JOINED EXCEPT BY A ONE STORY STRUC- 
TURE AS SHOWN. 


MOVING A CHICAGO BUILDING 
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court so formed. In the process of moving Section 
No. 2, it was necessary to remove the porch and this 
was later rebuilt. It is of interest to note that one 
of the tenants in the first floor on the south side of 
Section No. 1 remained in the building during the 
entire period of moving. Water connections were 


TURNING OF SECTION 2 
AND READY TO 
NAL POSITION. 
UNDERPINNED 
FOUNDATIONS. 
ING AVENUE, 
FOREGROUND. 


ALMOST COMPLETED 
BE MOVED BACK INTO FI- 
SECTION 1 AT LEFT AND 
WITH BRICK ON NEW 
SECTION 2 STILL IN IRV- 

JACKSON BOULEVARD IN 


maintained by the means of a hose, and an electric 


connection was also provided. It was not possible, 
however, to supply gas during the moving, but this 
was the only inconvenience suffered by this tenant. 
the sup- 


in turn rested on longi- 


In moving the building sections were 
ported on cross sills which 
tudinal sills under which rollers were 
placed. These rollers operated on track sills sup- 
ported by timber cribbing in the usual way, which 
can be clearly seen in the photograph showing the 
rear of the two sections. 


hardwood 


No damage in plastering or cracking of the brick 
walls occurred during the moving and both sections 
were found to be intact after having been reset on 
the new foundations. 

This clearly demonstrates the feasibility of mov- 
ing a building under the most critical conditions and 
such a procedure represents an asset to the com- 
munity. Had the buildings demolished it 
would have required a greater period of time to 
build accommodations to replace the loss, since 


been 


only sixty working days were required for the work 
of moving. Some delay was occasioned on account 
of the foundations and owing to labor troubles, so 
that the time which elapsed from the commence- 
ment to the completion of the work covered a greater 
period. 
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National Federation of Construction 
Industries Approves of Federal 
Department of Public Works 


T the request of the National Public Works 

Department Association, the National Federa- 
tion of Construction Industries submitted a referen- 
dum to its membership on the proposal to create a 
Federal Department of Public Works. 

The Federation is composed of national associa- 
tions of industries which are concerned with con- 
struction work in all its phases. It is the most 
important body in this field. The membership of its 
constituent societies is composed of manufacturers 
of every class of material entering into construction 
enterprises, as well as of architects, engineers and 
contractors, thus making its membership a truly 
national body. 

The two questions submitted to the Federation’s 
membership were: 

1. Shall the Federation endorse the Jones-Reavis 
si!1 S-2232-H. R. 6649 for the creation of a Federal 
Department of Public Works? 

2. Shall the Federation endorse the principle of a 
Federal Department of Public Works? 

The resolution of the National Public Works 
Department Association, passed at its second con- 
vention, in Washington, was published with the bill. 
This resolution this 
\ssociation in Bureau of 


disavowed any interest of 
the transfer of the 
Education to the Department of Labor. 
The results of the ballot were as follows: 

Associations Question No. 1 Question No. 2 

Yes 72.7% 100% 

No 18.1% 

Not voting 9.2% 

100% 

Individuals 

Yes 

No 


Not voting 


100% W% 
noted that 100 per cent. of the member 
approved Question 2 and that 92.8 per 
individuals approved it, a very remark- 
able expression of opinion and one which should 
have great weight with the business interests of 
the country. 


Total 

It will be 
associations 
cent. of the 


This vote should be called to the attention of the 
Chambers of Commerce who are now considering 
this measure, for it is believed that if these Cham- 
bers of Commerce inform themselves fully on this 
measure, they will be as heartily in favor of it as 
the National Federation of Construction Industries 
has proven itself to be. 
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CABOT’S 
. 
Waterproof Stucco Stains 
Soft, Artistic and Durable Colors 
Completely and Permanently Water-proof 
These stains cure both of the great defects of cement as a 
building material, i. e., its porous character and its cold, cheer- 
less monotony of color. They thoroughly water-proof the sur- 
face and color it in soft, rich tones without covering or spoil- 
ing the texture. They are not “painty’ and cannot crack, or 
chalk, or peel. They are cheap, easy to apply and beautiful. 
You can get Cabot’s goods all over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc.,  cutmists BOSTON 


Walls Stained with Cabot’s Stucco Stains. Bigelow & 1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 24 West Kinzie St., CHICAGO 


Wadsworth, Architects, Boston. Cabot’s Stucco and Brick Stains, “Quilt,” Damp-proofing, Conservo 
Wood Preservative, etc., etc. 
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STYLES F™ ADTTARA FR tit ‘A KIMBALL 

FOR Al : ' Hy PIPE ORGAN 

EVERY « } ; . UH a for a 

ROOM Ws’ ~ WhtT inthe tt Country 
at ro House 


\lade of cloth finished in durable oil colors that can’t ts ttl! ies — = I iries regarding 
Pain : : nquiries 

fade, crack or peel. Tinted, Decorative and Glazed f space or plans re- 

ceive prompt atten- 


styles for every room in the house. Booklet and 
tion. 


samples on request. 


_ W.W. Kimball Co. 


The Standard Textile Products Co. —e SF 300-310. Wabash Ave. 
320 Broadway, Dept. F. New York : . di Reahieeed oun 
i iF Chicago 














Where Ventilation is Vital 


{ Busy industrial buildings, where thousands of men are employed, require very ex- 
tensive ventilating equipment. 
sa s|- ~ . , ’ f ‘ Py 

3urt Ventilators are sold by hundreds for use on large factories, mills and other 
manufacturing plants. They also have a wide application on schools, public buildings 
and residences. 
at ear A ; ; re 

surts are furnished in sizes and designs to suit any type of building. 

128-page catalogue free 


The Burt Manufacturing Co. 
77 Main Street, Akron, Ohio 
Geo. W. Reed Co., Montreal 


a s% 
2 * Ps 


ins ml 


The Jones & Lamson Machine Co., Springfield,"Vt., using 275 20-inch Metal Top “Burt” Ventilators 
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Late Quotations in Building Material Markets 


ARCHITECT 


(Price quotations now current on building materials and supplies as quoted by dealers and jobbers for delivery in New York, Chicago, 


San Francisco, Seattle, and Birmingham follow. 


The quotations set forth are placed before readers of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT to 


@fford an accurate review of market conditions, rather than for use as a basis for actual purchase. They will not only provide knowledge 


of the exact state of the market as to items quoted, but will also present a basis to judge conditions as affecting correlating materials.) 











BURNED CLAY 
(Delivered on Job) 
Block partition: 
3 in., per sq. ft. 
4 in., per sq. ft. 
Wall coping (single slant): 
in., per lin. f 
12 in., per ft. 
18 in., per ft. 
(Corners and angles four times the price of one foot of coping 
the same size) 


CEMENT 
Per bbl. in 15-cent bags (rebate 60 cents per bbl. for bags)... 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL 
(Mill Shipments) 
Bar iron, refined grade 
Bar iron, double refined 
Soft steel bars 


(Discounts from Manufacturer’s Price Lists) 
Single strength, A quality, first three brackets 

Single strength, B quality 

Double strength, A quality 

Double strength, B quality 


GYPSUM 
Plaster board: 


Plaster blocks: 
2 in. solid, 12x30, per sq. ft 
3 in. hollow, 12x30, per sq. ft 
4 in. hollow, 12x30, per sq. ft 
6 in. hollow, 12x30, per sq. ft 


HOLLOW T 
2x 8x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. f 
3x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. 
4x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. 
6x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. 
8x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. 
10x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. 
12x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft 
2x12x12 split furring, per 1,000 sq. ft 


LATH 
Eastern spruce, per thousand 
No. 1 white pine, per thousand.... 
No. 1 hemlock, per thousand 
No. 1 yellow pine, ner thousand 
LIME 
Common, 200 Ib. bbls., per bbl 
Finishing, 300 lb. bbls., per bbl 
Hydrated, in paper bags, per ton 
LUMBER 
(Retail Prices per Thousand Delivered) 
Yellow pine, No. 1 boards, 1x6 
Yellow pine, B, and better flooring (plain) 
Douglas fir, 6x6 to 12x12 
Oak, quartered, 1 in., F. A. S 
Oak, plain, 1 in., F. A. S 
Oak flooring, }? quartered, white 
Maple, 1 in., F. A. S 
Maple flooring, 3 clear 
Mahogany, 1 in., F. A. S 
Spruce, 10 in 
Cypress, 1 in., 
METAL LATH 
Under 100 sq. yd., per sq. yd 


Chicago 


San Francisco 











coo oooo 
HK hww WoonMm 


oO 
ore 


16.00 
30.00 to 40.00 








150.00 
160.00 
230.00 
300.00 
350.00 
400.00 

73.80 


16.00 


16.00 to 


380.00 
270.00 
380.00 
195.00 
380.00 
225.00 
80 to 140 
150.00 


35 








3.88 to 4.00 





108.00 








to 18.00|18.00 


0) eeeee 21. 
0) 16.00 to 18.00]18 00 
18.00/18.00 


to 20.00 
oc. 22.00 
20.00 
20.00 











Seattle 


0.10% 
0.10 











Birmingham 


$28.00 
45.00 
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How “85% Magnesia” is made 


HE basis of ‘85% Magnesia” 

Pipe and Boiler Covering is an 

inorganic, feebly alkaline, basic 
chemical product, a compound of the 
carbonate of Magnesia and the hy- 
droxide. 


This base is made from magnesian 
limestone or “dolomite.” After this 
is calcined and slaked, the resultant 
product is subjected to saturation by 
carbonic acid gas which dissolves the 
Magnesia, leaving the lime behind. 


This Magnesia solution is filtered, 
boiled and precipitated, producing a 
mixture of pure carbonate and hydrate 
of Magnesia. This Magnesia is then 
mixed with a proper proportion of 
finely carded Asbestos fibre, the pur- 
pose of the Asbestos being to act as a 
binder, giving to the material the 
necessary structural strength. This 
mixed material is then moulded into 
the standard shapes and sizes for “85% 
Magnesia” pipe and boiler coverings. 


The heat-resisting quality of this 
“85% Magnesia” heat insulator resides 
in the millions of minute dead-air cells 
which are formed by the interlocking 
walls of the crystalline flakes, of which 
the Magnesia product is composed. 
The Asbestos in itself is not a heat- 
resistant, but a mixture of it acts like 
the hair in the lime-plaster, to hold the 
substance together. This is the only 
reason for its use. 


While during the past thirty years 
nearly every item of steam equipment 
has undergone radical changes, “85% 
Magnesia” pipe and boiler covering 
has, during this whole period, main- 
tained its premier position as the stand- 
ard heat-saving insulation. The reason 
for this is simply that it is the only 
insulating material that successfully 
meets all the requirements of high or 
low pressure work, including the high- 
est degrees of superheat yet attained. 








The Rest of the Story 


Send for treatise, “Defend Your Steam,” which 
describes the triumphs, the fields and uses of 
“S50 Magnesia.” Write us also for the Stand- 
ard Specification for the scientific use of “85% 
Magnesia,” compiled by the Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research of Pittsburgh University. 


Where to Get “855% Magnesia” 

“S50 Magnesia” products manufactured by the 
member companies here named, are guaranteed 
to contain not less than 25% of the finest qual- 
ity of basic Carbonate of Magnesia firmly 
bound with mineral fibre. Over 30 years of ex- 
perience have shown this proportion to give 
maximum heat-saving value and durability. 
The Specification issued by the Association is 
based upon this standard. 





MAGNESIA ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 


721 Bulletin Building 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Executive Committee, Wm. A. Macan, Chairman 


George D. Crabbs, The Philip Carey Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


Alvin M. Ehret, Ehret Magnesia Mfg. Co., Valley Forge, Pa. 


Copyright, 1920, by the M. A. of A. 


J. R. Swift, The Franklin Mfg. Co., Franklin, 
R. V. Mattison, Jr., Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, 


Permission to reprint by application. 
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New York Chicago San Francisco Seattle Birmingham 








Cast iron: 
6 in. and heavier $81.80 
4 i 84.80 
in 91.80 
(And $2 additional for Class A and gas pipe) 

(Discounts to jobbers for carload lots on the Pittsburgh basing 
card; freight rates from Pittsburgh to New York, and also 
from Pittsburgh to Chicago, in carloads, per 100 lbs., are 27c 
An additional 5 per cent discount is allowed to large jobbing 

interests over those listed below.) 

F.O.B. Pittsburgh F.O.B. Chicago 
Butt Weld 


to54 % 
20% to 41“z% 





34 to 41 
31% to 28 
Iron: 
Black, % to 1% in 344% c ; 16% to 21% 
Galv., % to 1% in +25 to 18%4%% 9. : 3% 
Lap Weld 





Steel: 
to 6 in 50 %&% 
2 to 6in 37'"A% 





30%% 
17%4% 
PLASTER 
Neat wall cement in 15-cent bags, per ton 
i, Ci 6 606 66 AGRE EEROANODEROSe Ce ROOD Kae enteee’e | 
th mortar, in cloth bags, per ton 
RADIATION 
Discount from list on standard heights................+.e-e-- 
REINFORCING BARS a 
High carbon steel from mill } 5 45.00-47.50 
Medium steel from mill 50 45.00-47.50 


ROOFING MATERIAL 

Tarred felt paper: ox 

No. 1—25 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per ton 2. 95 to 100 

No. 2—16 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per ton 25 95 to 100 

No. 3—12 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per tor 63 95 to 100 
Rosin sized sheathing, ‘ 

Corrugated roofing, 

sheets, per 100 Ibs 


SHINGLES 
Red cedar, 5 to 2, clear, per thousand 
White cedar, extra star, A star, per thousand... 
SLATE ROOFING 
F.O.B. Cars 
Quarry Station 
Pennsylvania: 
Best Bangor 
No. 1 Bangor Ribbon............. 
Pen Argyl 
Peach Bottom 
No. 1 
Vermont: 
No. 1 Sea Green 
Unfading Green 
Red 
Maine: 
Brownsville, U’f’g 
Slater’s felt, 30 Ib. 
Slaters’ felt, 40 Ib. 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
Beams and channel, 3 to 15 in., per Ib 
Beams and channel, over 15 in., per Ib 
Angles, 3 to 6 in 
Zees and tees 





STUCCO 
In cloth, per ton (white, mixed) 
STUCCO BOARD 

Medium weight stucco board, plain, per thousand sq 
Medium weight stucco board, creosoted, per thousand sq. 
Heavy weight stucco board, plain, per thousand sq. f 
Heavy weight stucco board, creosoted, per thousand sq. ft...../} | 80.00 
Medium weight stucco board, plain, narrow key, per thousand| 

sq. 75.00 
Medium weight stucco board, narrow key, creosoted, | 

sand sq. ft , | 70.00 
Insulating board, heavy felt background, per thousand sq. ft.. .| ) | 70.00 


SHEATHING BOARD | - 

Heavy weight, sheathing board, per thousand sq. ft........... } ) 70.00 
Medium weight sheathing board, per thousand sq. } 63.00 
Stucco or plaster board, sheathing board and insulating board| 

are in rolls containing one sheet 25 ft. long and 4 tt. wide} 

(100 sq. ft.). 

WALL BOARD 

Wall board, ghipped any length, 4 ft. wide, per thousand | . 60.00 
Packed flat in cars if ordered in less than car lots. Add $5.00] 

per thousand ft. for crating. 
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